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@ token of life in the sunshine, 
A softer blue o'er head, 

And the jav’s harsh crv as he fluttered by, 
Said the king toas almost Dead ; 

And the wind that came up from the south, 
From the flower land had flown 

Co whisper me of the davs to be, 
CAben Spring shall come to the throne. 


—ANNIE M. Lipsy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. II. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 


HILE the weather continues cold the table 
\ \ | should be supplied with a proper pro- 
portion of stimulating and heat-produc- 
ing foods, but there must also be enough 
of fruits and vegetables to keep the system in good 
condition without depleting the purse. This is 
especially the season of beef and mutton. At no 
other time in the year is it possible to have these 
meats in such favorable condition. They should 
hang for many weeks in a cold, dry atmosphere. Now, 
except in the large markets, this is impracticable in 
warm weather. The housekeeper who has a cold 
room can do this with a leg of mutton with perfect 
ease and without any danger of spoiling it or wasting 
a part of it. Unless the family be large it would be 
unwise to attempt this with beef. A piece of meat 
that is to be hung for any length of time should not 
have a large cut surface exposed to the action of 
the air. 
For a small family, therefore, the only available 


pieces for hanging for a considerable period are the 
loins and ribs. Both ends of these pieces expose a 
cut surface, which will, of course, become tainted and 
must be trimmed off. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this decomposition does not penetrate very 
deeply, and the meat will be found perfectly sound 
when the thin layer is shaved off. If the atmosphere 
in which a piece of meat is hung be damp or too warm, 
the whole surface of the meat will become moist and 
clammy, and the meat should not be kept many hours 
after this condition is discovered. As long as the 
natural envelope—the skin and fat—is dry and sweet, 
the interior of the meat will be perfectly wholesome. 
Meat that is hung a long time brings a higher price 
in the market for two reasons: there is a shrinkage 
caused by the trimming of the surface, and the capital 
invested does not bring a prompt return. For these 
reasons small dealers are not apt to hang meats long 
enough; hence the necessity of the housekeeper’s 
doing this herself. Three weeks is the shortest time 
a piece of beef or mutton should hang. In cold 
weather, six weeks would be still better. The tempera- 
ture may be down to the freezing point, but the meat 
should, if possible, be prevented from actually freez- 
ing. Wrap it in strong brown paper and hang in a 
well-ventilated, cold, dry room. Mutton, to be in per- 
fection, should be about three years old, of good 
size, and fat. Get a leg weighing from ten to twelve 
pounds or more. 

If the family be small, this leg may be used in many 
ways. Cut off about one-third for a roast, using the 
large end. Cover the remainder and return it te the 
cold room. For a second meal cut off thick slices to 
broil. Two more slices may be cut off for cutlets, to be 
breaded, and served with tomato sauce. The remainder 
of the leg may, after a steaming, be served as boiled 
mutton, with caper sauce. There being a large cut sur- 
face, the mutton should not be cooked in water. These 
suggestions are for the guidance of a small family, for, 
of course, if the family be large the whole leg may be 
either roasted or boiled; or, if the family be of moder- 


ate size, one-half—the large end—may be roasted, and 


a week later the other half be boiled. 

Roast mutton should be served hot and rare and 
accompanied by currant or grape jelly, potatoes or 
rice, turnips or squash. Any of the following- 
named vegetables may be served with roast mutton: 
cauliflower, creamed cabbage, creamed onions, 
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Brussels sprouts, salsify, spinach, beets, sweet 
potatoes, macaroni. White or French turnips, if in 
the market, always should be served with roast or 
boiled mutton. 

Nearly all housekeepers have some idea of the 
parts into which a sheep or lamb is divided ; that is, 
they know that the usual division is into four parts, 
the hind quarters and fore quarters. These are 
again separated and sometimes sub-divided into legs, 
saddles or loins, which are usually cut into chops. 
The fore quarter is divided into shoulder, neck, breast 
and ribs, which are again divided into chops. But 
few housekeepers think of the other parts of the ani- 
mal—the liver, kidneys, heart and tongue. There is 
so little demand for lambs’ or sheep’s livers that they 
can be bought in our large market for from five to ten 
cents apiece. They weigh from one pound to one 
and a quarter. Being all solid meat, one will be 
enough for a family of four or five, if served with 
bacon. They are considered of such slight commer- 
cial value that they are not always brought into the 
market, so it would be necessary to speak for them 
the day before one intends to use them. Cut about 
six ounces of bacon into thin slices and fry until crisp 
and brown; then take from the pan. Cut a sheep’s 
liver into slices about an inch thick. Wash and drain 
them; then season with pepper and salt. When the 
bacon is fried, put the liver into the fat remaining in 
the pan and cook gently for cight minutes, trimming 
frequently. Arrange on a hot dish and garnish with 
the bacon. This dish is tender and delicious. If 
you prefer the liver may be sautéd or cooked 
en brochette—that is to say broiled on a skewer; 
the small slices alternating with pieces of bacon of 
the same size. 

Lambs’ and sheep’s kidneys are better known and 
more often used than the liver and other organs. 
They are cheap, and when broiled, sautéd or stewed, 
make a delicious breakfast, luncheon or supper dish. 

Lambs’ tongues are rarely seen except pickled, but 
they make nice little dishes. When boiled until 
tender they may be served hot with tomato or brown 
sauce, or they may be rolled in flour and butter and 
then be browned in a quick oven, and served with a 
garnish of vegetables, @ /a jardinére, and a brown 
sauce ; again, they may be cut into cubes and heated 
in brown or white sauce with boiled macaroni; and 
still another method should be to cut them into cubes, 
put them in a shallow dish with a white sauce, cover 
with grated bread crumbs, dot with butter, and cook for 
twenty minutes in a moderately hot oven. When they 
come out you have a handsome dish of lambs’ tongues 
au gratin. ‘The tongues cost from three and a half to 
five cents apiece, the price depending upon the par- 
ticular market where they are sold. As a rule, one 
must engage them a day or two in advance of the 
time they will be wanted. 

Pork is an article of food never found upon some 
tables, but the enormous business done in this pro- 
duct shows that it is the few, not the many, who dis- 
card it. Its cheapness and savoriness commend it to 


the masses who are unable to obtain a satisfactory 
supply of other kinds of meat. Then, too, there are 
combinations in which a piece of sweet salt pork is 
almost a necessity, that the right flavor may be ob- 
tained. Still, unless strict economy be demanded, 
pork should be used sparingly, particularly where the 
employment of the members of the family keeps them 
indoors. When pork is used it should be selected 
carefully. The fat should be a clear white, cr have a 
pinkish tinge, and be firm. Discard any that is yellow 
or specked. Pork should be cooked thoroughly, no 
matter in what form it is to be used. 

With roast pork there should be served potatoes or 
boiled rice, squash, and if they be liked, onions. 
Apple sauce, slightly sweetened, also should be 
served, 

Pork chops are good when fried brown and served 
with a sauce made in the following manner: Into 
the pan in which four chops were fried, put one table- 
spoonful of dry flour, and stir until brown; then add 
half a pint of strained tomato. Season with salt and 
pepper, and cook for five minutes, finally pouring the 
sauce around the chops. 

The vegetables in the market at this season are not 
so attractive as in the summer and early fall, and one 
must use a good deal of care not to get into ruts in 
having the same kinds too often. Spinach, lettuce 
and cresses are about the only green things to be 
found, though there are radishes, oyster plants and 
Brussels sprouts in some of the large markets. Mush- 
rooms, too, are found in varying abundance and con- 
sequently with varying prices. Three kinds of celery 
are offered, the Paris Golden, Pascal and Boston 
Market. The stalk and leaves of the Paris Golden 
bleach perfectly, but the fibre is coarse, soft and 
stringy, and it decays rapidly. The Pascal is a little 
firmer and tenderer and also a little higher in price. 
The Boston Market celery does not bleach well—at 
least one-half of the stalk does not bleach entirely— 
but what does bleach is crisp, tender, and of delicious 
flavor. This kind costs about one-fourth more than the 
Paris Golden, but it is well worth the difference in price. 
Malaga grapes were a partial failure this year, so the 
price is high, but grape-fruit, oranges and bananas 
are plentiful. The California dried fruits are deli- 
cious, if properly cooked. Most of them should be 
soaked over night before stewing. Take a pound of 
California prunes home in your market basket and 
prepare them in the following manner, and I am sure - 
you will wish to have the dish often: Wash the 
prunes and soak them over night in one quart of cold 
water. In the morning put them ina stewpan with 
the water in which they were soaked, and cook gently 
for twg hours; then turn the sauce into a bowl and 
set away to cool. Remember that no sugar is used 
with this dish ; nothing but prunes and water. Both 
liquid and fruit will be sweet and of fine flavor from 
the long, slow process of cooking. Neariy all the 
dried fruits should be soaked over night in cold water 
and then be cooked gently. If cooked a long time 
they will not require so much sugar. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE dishes disposed of, Louise 
brought up her basket of 
flowers. Her deft fingers 
soon arranged a plate of moss 
with a small, shallow bowl in 
the center. In the bowl she 
set a slender vase from the 
sitting-room mantel. Bowl 
and vase were filled with 
'ground pine, fresh and green, 
and then the arbutus blos- 
7 soms went in, while the glow- 
ing red partridge berries 
trailed their glossy leaves 
over the edge and strayed 
across the moss. The hepa- 
ticas and anemones opened 

“--* their blue eyes in a little mug 
by themselves. The plate went on to the little stand 
between the kitchen windows, and Louise arranged 
a similar one which she carried quietly into the sit- 
ting room. ‘ 

She did not wonder that the family did not care 
about occupying it. In front of the mantel stood 
a stove, of the variety known as “air-tight,” with a 
fire laid in it ready for lighting. The floor was 
covered with a gay carpet whose vivid hues Louise 
would have liked to mellow with a little of the sun- 
shine whose presence Aunt Wealthy so deprecated 
in the parlor. 

“T laid myself out on this carpet to make a real 
beauty,” and the old lady raised one of the close, 
green paper shades, that Louise might inspect the 
pride of her heart. “ That’s as handsome a stripe as 
you'll often see. And you see the twist is all blue 
and yeller; most every body has black and white, 
but I was bound I’d have something different. It 
took a sight o’ colorin’, though, and nigh about all 
the old woolen duds in the house. My hands was 
about beat out with dye-stuff before I got through. 
When I came to that one in your room I didn’t seem 
to have much of any ambition left, so I just put all 
the cut rags into the basket, and stirred ’em up good, 
and took ’em as they came, and when I could git 
Grace set right down to it, I told her to shut her 
eyes every time she put in her hand in the basket to 
take out a piece, so she wouldn’t git all the bright 
ones in one place.” 

“T like the one inmy room very much. The colors 
blend so softly into each other, and the whole thing 
has such a pretty, mottled effect. It looks like some 
of the rugs a Turkish student brought to Fairview 
to sell.” 


SX 


” “Well, I declare for’t; if folks are gittin’ so they 
run after hit-or-miss carpets, I shall have plenty o’ 
work. in my old age, and no trouble inventin’ new 
stripes, nuther.” 

Louise glanced about the remaining portion of the 
room. A table with the round leaves let down, and 
covered with a scarlet and black woolen spread 
stood between the front windows. 

On it was a large lamp well filled and trimmed, and 
at one end lay the children’s Sunday-school library 
books, primly piled one above another. Louise 
glanced into them ; they seemed quite readable and 
attractive. 

“Sunday-school liberry books are pretty much 
petered out to my way o’ thinkin’!” said uncompro- 
mising Aunt Wealthy. “The children don’t never 
bring home the ‘ Memoirs’ of nobody, nor the mis- 
sionaries’ travels in Babylon and Nineveh, nuther. 
And I don’t see but what the children in the Sunday- 
school books play and kite ’round just as bad as the 
children do out of ’em. No wonder the children are 
uppish nowadays, without any good examples to read 
about and study upon. But I s’pose it’s what they 
call the march of improvement. If they keep on 
bringin’ everything down to the level o’ the children, 
they’ll improve all the manners off o’ the face o’ the 
airth pretty soon.” 

Louise smiled as she pondered on the germ of 
truth contained in Aunt Wealthy’s remark. But she 
longed to make this room the pleasant family gather- 
ing place she saw it was capable of becoming; to 
build a fire on chilly evenings on the wide hearth she 
remembered was behind the stove, which last she 
would banish to the attic, except through the coldest 
months, when she supposed it would be necessary for 
comfort. 

She longed to put that ample table into the center 
of the room, where all could gather around it ; to give 
the wide, old-fashioned lounge a comfortable fat pil- 
low, and a bright knit Afghan; to turn the old-time 
secretary across a corner, take out the faded green silk 
from behind the glass doors, banish the dullest of the 
“pious” books from the shelves, and replace them 
with some for the family’s daily use and enjoyment. 

The place where the table now stood could be 
worthily filled by the new sewing machine, which 
could easily be rolled in front of a window when in 
use. And at the end of the lounge was such a nice 
place for an upright piano like Cousin Miriam’s—but 
of course that last was too much to hope for. 

Then if she could get rid of the stiff, green paper 
curtains and substitute others of almost any white 
material,—she wondered how far it would do to ven- 
ture. She was determined to introduce the element 
of cheerfulness and happy companionship with each 
other into the children’s lives, at all events, but she 
hardly knew how or where to begin. Her father had 
given her full liberty to use the room, but she wished 
also to win over Aunt Wealthy, who was evidently 
very averse to having her prim order overturned by 
the incursions of the children. 
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Louise resolved to begin by quietly introducing 
some of her own belongings, and perhaps the rest 
would come, one thing at a time. It was worth try- 
ing for, at all events, she thought. Then she turned 
her attention to Aunt Wealthy, who was opening the 
door into the front hall, large and square, with the 
staircase going up in a broad and easy fashion at 
the back. ‘ 

Halfway up it came to a resting place in a square 
landing, where one could stop and look down com- 
fortably into the hall below. Then it went on again 
into. the upper hall; which crossed the lower one 
transversely, with a door at either end, one opening 
into Louise’s room, and the other into the great 
square “parlor chamber” whose prim grandeur 
seldom got an airing. This upper hall had a wide 
window coming down to the floor over the roof of 
the front porch, and the hall itself was well adapted 
for another pleasant sitting place, but Louise did not 
find this out to-day, for Aunt Wealthy was calling her 
to come and see the parlor. 

The good lady herself stood somewhat in awe 
of this room, for she lowered her voice as she went in. 
The walls contained portraits of various stiffly dressed 
Dexters, who looked as if they could never by any 
possibility have been capable of walking about or 
engaging in any mundane occupation, but Louise 
knew that they had been honorable, thrifty folk, who 
had lived active, stirring and useful lives, though 
no one would have guessed it from their counterfeit 
presentments. 

The carpet was covered with representations of 
baskets spilling out blossoms in reckless profusion ; 
the haircloth furniture was ranged in prim precision 
about the walls. The mirror was covered with pink 
gauze, and the table under it held a brown wicker 
basket filled with wax fruit, the chef d’oeuvre of some 
traveling Italian pedler. 

“Here is your mother’s melodeon,” said Aunt 
Wealthy ; “she used to play and sing real pretty. 
Your father has had it looked after occasionally so’s 
to keep it nice for you. You see it’s what they calla 
piano case. It was reckoned somethin’ uncommon 
in the day on’t, and I think it’s real sweet music 
now. Can you play any?” 

“Cousin Miriam had an upright piano, made to 
go in a small space, and I had lessons. She plays 
herself, and still sings old songs and hymns very 
sweetly.” 

“There never was a Lothrop yit but what could 
sing,” said Aunt Wealthy, with a touch of pride, 
“and the Dexters wan’t fur behind; I used to set in 
the singers’ seat myself in my young days, and so 
did your father. He was a powerful good bass singer, 
and is yit,{forthat matter, if he’d let his voice out. 
But land! I ain’t heard him raise a tune, I do’no’ the 
time when. The boyscan both sing, and Grace has 
got a voice like a bird.” 

“It will go hard,” thought Louise, as up in her 
own room she unpacked pictures and books, and all 
her pretty, girlish belongings, “but I will get that 


melodeon into the sitting room, and coax Grace 
and the boys to sing together. I will offer to give 
Grace lessons, and perhaps that will be an entering 
wedge. Thenthe melodeon will have to come into 
the sitting room for her practice, and then those 
green paper curtains will have to go up, or come 
down. Iwill be contented to go without a parlor for- 
ever, if I can only contrive a home-place in the sit- 
ting room. 

“But if I only—could—” springing up to hang a 
shawl] strap on the highest nail in the closet, where 
it would be out of the way and yet dangle conven- 
iently within reach, “once get both rooms open 
across that nice square hall, with the front door stand- 
ing wide, and a screen door like Cousin Miriam’s to 
keep out flies and other intruders—I wonder if that 
parlor carpet is as atrocious on the underside as it is 
on the upper, and if some cretonne covers wouldn’t 
protect the parlor furniture.” . 

She worked fast for she very much wished to get 
her room in order before tea time. Miss Miriam 
Lothrop had insisted that she should take all the 
pretty things in her room at Fairview, so there were 
white frilled covers for her pillows, and a fringed 
scarf for her bureau, which could easily be made 
to fit. 

“ How pretty,” cried Grace, gazing admiringly at 
the drawn work across the ends, and the daisies and 
ferns done in outline stitch along the front. “Did 
you do it, Louise?” 

“Yes, dear, and you shall learn. It is very easy.” 

A fat scarlet cushion, with lace-like cover of cro- 
chet adorned the bureau. A shoe bag found a rest- 
ing place on the inside of the closet door, and above 
it went the gay chintz mending bag with its outside 
pocket for darning cotton and flap concealing the 
needle book, while the yawning center contained the 
stockings and wooden egg to darn them over. A 
thimble was always ready in the pocket for the 
cotton, and a pair of small scissors were tied to the 
needle book. 

An embroidered laundry bag went down to one 
end of the ample closet, and the hat boxes on a shelf 
under it near the bottom. ~ 

“ Thanks to the genius who put that shelf there,” 
said Louise, “and now where can I stow these piece 
bags where they will not take up room I want for 
better things, and yet will be easy to reach when I 
need them.” 

“T know a first rate place,” said Grace. 
can put them in the clutter closet.” 

“Where ?” said Louise, in an astonished tone. 

“T’ll show you,” and Grace led the way through her 
room, and out into’ the back hall. 

This hall was not very wide, its one window being 
in the south end opposite the opening where the 
stairs came up from the kitchen. The attic door was 
in the corner at the stair end, the attic flight rising 
over the others, and on each side of the hall were two 
doors. One of these on the east side opened 
Grace’s room, and she now opened the other, dis- 
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closing a long, narrow closet with a south window 
to correspond with the one in the hall. 

“T don’t believe this place was used when mother 
was alive,” said Louise; “I don’t remember any- 
thing about it.” 

“ Aunt Wealthy calls it the clutter closet. You 
see it runs away out over the back entry. She keeps 
things in it that she wants to use too often to go to 
the attic forthem. Father says it ought to be thrown 
into my room; then I could have another window. 
You see the two square chambers have three windows 
apiece, one on the end and two in front. Then that 
one in the upper front hall has two long windows 
placed close together. Then my room and the one 
on the west side of the hall have one window apiece. 
But the boys’ room in the back corner of the house 
has two, a south one anda west one; Aunt Wealthy’s 
room is right under theirs and is just like it.” 

“ No one sleeps in the room opposite yours ?” 

“Only when we have a hired man who stays nights. 
We had Jason Lewis last summer, and he went home 
every night. Father’s room is right under mine. It 
opens out of the sitting room, and Aunt Wealthy’s 
goes out of the kitchen. I used to havea stick to 
pound on the floor and wake father up, if I wanted 
anything, or was afraid, but I shan’t need that now 
you have come. I used to wake up sometimes and 
feel just as if there was somebody in your room, and 
now I am glad there is.” 

“Now,” said Louise, “I think you and I, Gracie, 
can manage to carry this empty trunk to the attic, 
and then we shall have to call George or father to 
help us put up the pictures, and carry off this big 
box. We will have that put in the attic, too. We 
shall need it when we build our nook.” 

George came obediently at his sister’s request. He 
gazed around the room admiringly but shyly, and 
entered with interest into the discussion concerning 
the best places for several pictures from the big box. 
To Grace’s great delight, a lovely engraving was 
accorded a place in her room, opposite the bed where 
she could see it on first awakening. 

It illustrated the legend of the child Jesus and the 
Jewish children at play, fashioning birds from clay. 
The benignant face of the Holy child, as, with out- 
spread hands, he sent his little flock up into the air, 
alive and soaring, and the wondering faces of his 
companions at the sight, while their own birds lay 
broken at their feet, or were grasped in careless and 
unheeding hands as “nothing but clay,” were vividly 
portrayed. 

“Would you like this in your room, George? I 
drew it myself,” and Louise held up a crayon sketch 
of a pointer’s head. 

“You?” said George. “How could you?” 

“They required us to learn drawing at the public 
schools in Fairview. Do you not here?” 

“Not in the district school. I believe they do at 
the village.” 

‘Let us come and find a place for it.” 

That was soon done, the sooner for the fact that 


the boys’ room was entirely destitute of pictures. 
Although George said very little, while Horace, who 
had joined them, danced about with all sorts of de- 
lighted exclamations, Louise plainly saw that this 
elder brother was a lad of deep feeling, who needed 
sympathy and cooperation to prevent his growing 
morose and taciturn, and she again resolved that his 
bare room should, at as early a day as she could 
bring it about, be converted into a much pleas- 
anter place. 

The boys easily turned and twisted the big box up 
into the attic, cheered thereto by Grace’s whispered 
assurance that “ Louise was going to build a lounge 
out of it.” After that crayon picture their faith in 
their sister was unbounded. 

Louise came down to tea in a pretty brown cash- 
mere, with a breast knot of arbutus. 

“What do you wear afternoons, Grace? Shall I 
help you dress?” she had said as she wound her 
bright, soft hair into a fresher coil. 

“ Afternoons! ” repeated Grace wonderingly. “ Just 
the same as I do mornings, unless some one comes, 
or I go somewhere.” 

Louise said no more, but she thought of a certain 
blue dress of her own, somewhat worn about the 
waist and sleeves, but out of whose full kilt might 
come a little straight skirt, and probably by the aid 
of “ pieces and piecing” a little belted blouse, which, 
being made of old material, she hoped Aunt Wealthy 
would not characterize as altogether too good for 
common wear. 

When she went down, she carried in her hand an 
India ink portrait of her mother, large and lifelike, 
copied from an ambrotype. The family gathered 
around to look,—the younger children with wonder, 
George with vague remembrance, the father and 
Aunt Wealthy with tender recollection. 

“It looks just like Louise” cried Horace, “ only 
the hair is brushed up high and curled behind.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Wealthy with a sigh, “that am- 
bertype was took durin’ the war, when everybody 
wore rats and waterfalls, or else Grecian curls. 
Marany didn’t never have to tie on no false; she 
had curls enough o’ her own. You'd better hang 
it in the parlor, Loizy, where nothin’ ’ll ever hap- 
pen to it.” 

“T thought we would have it in the sitting room, 
where we could all enjoy it. Ithas been in my room 
at Fairview, since Cousin Miriam gave it to me last 
Christmas.” 

She chose a place just above where she hoped the 
melodeon would stand, and Almon Dexter, with 
reverent hands, hung up the pictured face of his 
children’s mother. 

As Louise looked at it in its new position, she 
breathed a silent prayer that it might prove a mag- 
net to draw all the family together, and help make 
this room the heart of the whole house, where real 
family joys and duties would not only center, but 
from whence they would radiate, and vivify the 
entire home. 
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LENTEN RELISHES FOR LUNCHEON OR TEA. 
Tried, Tested and Approved. 

O the average woman “who looks 
well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” luncheon or supper—as 
the case may be—is the meal 
which presents the most per- 
plexing features. She [likes to 
have at least one warm dish 
thereat, and in the effort to se- 
cure at the same time variety 
and palatableness, the “three 
exclamation marks” are apt to 
show themselves between the 

housewife’s puzzled eyes. But when the Lenten 
season dawns, the troubles of her who goes “ by the 
card” are trebled and quadrupled, while eyes and 
ears are on the alert for suggestions which will re- 
lieve the distracted brain. 

Below are given some recipes, tried, tested and ap- 
proved by a family who, in the matter of abstinence 
from flesh meat, strictly follow the rules of Lent from 
Ash Wednesday to Easter morning. Let such as do 
likewise try these relishes, and I doubt not their 
experiment will be repeated. 

CROQUETTES. 
Shrimps. 

Drain a pint of canned or bottled shrimps from all 
liquor, and put into a mixing bowl; mash smooth with a 
silver fork. Add a tablespoonful of butter, a cupful of 
cold, dry cooked rice or mashed Irish potato, seasoning 
to taste. Mix well, and form into oval cakes; dip in 
beaten egg, roll in bread or cracker crumbs, and lay in 
the frying basket, which immerse in almost boiling lard 
or dripping, for about three minutes. Serve very hot on 
a bed of parsley leaves. 

Crab. 

A pint of crab meat, either fresh or canned, treated as 
above. 
Rice, 

Two cupfuls of soft boiled rice, one cupful of grated 
English cheese, a little salt and pepper. Form into cakes, 
dip in beaten egg, roll in cracker crumbs; repeat. Fry in 
boiling lard until a delicate brown. Serve hot. 

CHEESE AND EGGS. 
No. 1. 

Pare the rind from a pound of cheese, lay it in a pie 
plate, and place in a moderate oven. As soon as the 
cheese begins to soften, break over it, in separate places, 
as many eggs as there are persons, sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper, and replace in the oven until the eggs are 
well set. Lay each egg, with cheese below it, on a nicely 
browned and buttered slice of toast; place the slices on 
dessert plates, and put one beside each place at table. 
No. 2. 

Poach one egg for each person, and lay ona large plate. 
Grate some cheese over the eggs—as much as desired ; 
put the plate in the oven until the cheese is melted. 

No. 3. 

Cut very thin a quarter of a pound of cheese and put it 
in a frying pan over a slow fire. Add to it half a cupful of 
milk, butter, a pinch each of salt and pepper. Stir until 
the cheese is almost melted; then add three well-beaten 


eggs with half a cupful of milk. Cook until set, and serve 
in a hot dish or on thin toast. An agate pan is much 
the best for cheese. 

No. 4. 

Put into an agate pan a lump of butter (hickory nut 
size), and place over a moderate fire. Beat together six 
eggs, with salt and pepper to taste, and pour them into the 
pan; add immediately half a cupful of grated cheese. 
Stir until well set. Serve in a hot, flat dish. 


OYSTERS. 
Fricasseed. 


Drain a quart of oysters, and put into a pan in which a 
tablespoonful of butter has browned. Mix a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and the same of flour into a smooth paste, 
and add it to the oysters, stirring it well in; beat two eggs 
together with their quantity of cream; add this to the 
oysters, cook for a moment, and pour over toasted rounds 
of bread. 

Escaloped. 

Into a well-buttered pudding dish put a layer of rolled 
crackers; next a layer of oysters, with dots of butter here 
and there, and slight seasoning of salt and pepper ; repeat, 
pour in a cupful of sweet milk, and bake one hour. 
Omelet. 

Remove the hard part from forty large oysters, chop the- 
remainder very fine, and add to six well-beaten eggs; 
season and beat all together for a minute, Put into a pan 
one tablespoonful of butter; when it boils, skim, and add 
the omelet. As one side browns, with a cake turner 
reverse. Leave a moment longer, and serve on a bed of 
parsley leaves. 

Crimps. 

Butter some little crimped pans, and line with Irish 
potato. On this foundation lay six nice-sized oysters, 
sprinkle with pepper, and pour over them a teaspoonful 
of melted butter. Cover with bread crumbs, or a thin 
layer of potato. Brown in the oven and serve hot. 

Rolls. 

Make a rich pastry and roll very thin, cut into strips 
three inches wide and five inches long. Place in each 
about six oysters, with a little butter. Roll, pinch the 
edges together, and bake in a hot oven until brought to a 
delicate brown. 

In this and the two preceding recipes shrimps or 
crabs can be used to equal advantage. 

Deviled Shrimps. 

Drain a pint of shrimps and chop them exceedingly 
fine ; add the crumbs of three thin slices of fresh bread, a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoorfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce, two beaten eggs, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of black pepper; mash all together and press 
into pattypans. Strew with bread crumbs, and bake until 


light brown. 
—Claudia Tharin. 


GEMS SET IN BOOK COVERS. 

Age is a matter of feeling, not of years. 

The depth may be calm, although the surface is. 
dancing. 

Anger is an expensive luxury, in which only men of a 
certain income can indulge. 

A pair of spectacles and a bad temper are not the most. 
promising capital for success in life. 

— George William Curtis. 
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OYSTERS. 
Some Excellent Ways of Preparing Them. 


HERE is no kind of food, 
perhaps, which affords the 
skillful cook a better oppor- 
tunity to display her art 
than oysters. A very good 
test of the range of her 
culinary knowledge may 
be the variety of her adap- 
tations of the toothsome 
bivalves. Many house- 
keepers—who are fairly 
good cooks also—know of 
but two ways of preparing 

oysters—the soup and the scallop. But any one who 
has thoroughly tested the possibilities of the excel- 
lent mollusk knows that it can be prepared in a 
score or more of ways, each one both agreeable 
and appetizing. 

To secure the fine, delicate flavor of the fresh 
bivalve, oysters should always be procured in the 
shell. But many persons find this difficult, if not 
impossible, and such must manage with canned or 
bulk oysters, making amends for their imperfection by 
added skill in their; preparation. 

It is the custom of oystermen to put the oyster, 
when taken out of salt water, into fresh water to 
“fatten.” The mollusk does become more plump by 
being treated in this way, but this is simply because 
its tissues absorb the fresh water. No fatty sub- 
stance is added to the oyster, nor any nourishing 
quality ; it simply appears to be larger and plumper. 

It is said, however, by experienced cooks, that 
there is a way in which oysters can be actually fat- 
tened—that is, increased in substance, and not merely 
inflated with water. To do this, put the live oysters 
into fresh water and wash them one by one, then lay 
them each, side downward, in a pan of water, add 
considerable salt to the water, and sprinkle the oys- 
ters thoroughly with flour or oatmeal. Every few 
days change the salt water, add fresh oatmeal, and 
the oysters will fatten well. 

One thing must be borne in mind in the prepara- 
tion of all these dishes for which I give recipes, and 
this is that an oyster which has been actually 
“cooked ” is an abomination, tough and indigestible. 
It must be heated through, just brought to the cook- 
ing point, but taken from the fire before the albumi- 
nous matter has become hardened and toughened by 
the action of intense heat. 

Oyster Soup. . 

In presenting a list of oyster recipes, we begin with the 
time-honored soup. This may be either an excellent, 
appetite-provoking, rich and savory dish, or one which is 
altogether flat and insipid. To make it in perfection, 
drain the oysters through a colander. Take the liquor 
that has drained off, add to it an equal quantity of water 
with salt and pepper, and a large spoonful of butter for 
each quart of soup. Let it come toa boil, and add to it 


an equal quantity of milk, which has been brought to the 
boiling point in another vessel. Put in the oysters, stir 
them gently till they ‘‘beard” or “ruffle,” that is, until 
their lips part and curl on the edges. Do not let them 
boil, or remain over the fire, but as soon as they are 
ruffled turn the soup into a hot tureen and serve. 

Raw Oysters. 

These should always be served on the “ half-shell,” and 
should be kept on ice until the moment of serving, or 
served on plates of cracked ice. Sliced lemon should be 
served with them, and pepper and salt. The vinegar 
cruet should be at hand, also, for there are persons who 
have the s*range preference for smothering the delicate 
flavor of raw oysters with vinegar. 

Cream Oysters on the Half-shell. 

Cook together one cupful each of oyster juice, milk and 
cream, with a little salt. When it boils, stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little more salt, and some white 
pepper. Have ready some large oyster shells, with an 
oyster in each, and range them closely in a large baking 
pan; then take the cream from the fire and stir into it two 
tablespoonfuls of rice flour dissolved in milk. Put this 
back on the fire, stir it very hard until it thickens, then fill 
the oyster shells with it, and bake five or six minutes in a 
hot oven. 

Fried Oysters. 

This is not a dish for dyspeptics, nor should children be 
fed on it, but it is delicious, nevertheless. Drain the oys- 
ters well from their liquor, and lay them upon a clean 
cloth. Have ready beaten egg in one dish, and cracker 
dust, peppered and salted, in another. Use good butter 
only for frying oysters and use a liberal quantity. Dip 
each oyster first in the egg and then in the cracker. If 
the oysters are small, increase their apparent size by dip- 
ping them a second time in the egg and cracker. Have 
the butter hot, but be careful not to burn it; drop in the 
oysters and fry them quickly to a light brown. 

Broiled Oysters. 

Have a fine wire boiler and rub it with butter. Choose 
large. plump oysters, wipe them dry, pepper and salt them 
and place on the buttered broiler. Cook quickly upon 
both sides and then take them up on a hot dish. Put a 
small piece of butter on the top of each and serve upon 
squares of toast. In preparing the toast, heat, season and 
skim the liquor drained from the oysters, dip the toast 
into it and place two or three oysters upon each square. 
Fricasseed Qysters. 

Scald fifty oysters in their own liquor, and skim them 
weil, then strain, and put the oysters in a hot, covered 
tureen, and set them in a warm place. Have ready six 
ounces of butter rubbed into three tablespoonfuls of flour, . 
with as much hot milk added as is needed to form a 
smooth paste. Stir this into a quart of hot milk in a stew- 
pan over the fire, season it with salt and pepper and a 
very little ground allspice and mace. When it has thick- 
ened, stand it off the fire and stir in four well-beaten yolks 
of eggs, taking care that the mixture is not hot enough to 
curdle the eggs; pour this over the oysters in the baking 
dish, cover them quickly with fresh bread crumbs and 
brown in a quick oven. 

Scalloped Oysters. 

Rub fine a quantity of butter crackers or the heart of a 
loaf of milk bread. Put a layer of the crumbs in a but- 
tered pudding dish. Just moisten the crumbs with a 
mixture of oyster liquor and milk, and cover with a 
layer of oysters seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. 
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Cover with another layer of crumbs, then oysters, and so 
on till the dish is full. The top layer should be thicker 
than the rest, made moist and dotted with bits of butter. 
Cover and bake in a well-heated oven twenty minutes. 
Then remove the cover and set the dish upon the upper 
grating of the oven until the oysters are brown. 

Oyster Fritters. 

Make a batter with a cupful of oyster liquor, a cupful 
of milk, three beaten eggs, salt, pepper, and one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, with which one-half teaspoonful of 
baking powder has been sifted. Add to this batter fifty 
chopped oysters, and drop by the spoonful into hot butter 
and beef drippings. Test a spoonful first to be sure that 
the grease is quite hot enough and the batter of the proper 
consistency, then cook quickly and serve at once. 

Oyster Stew. 

Take fifty oysters, two ounces of butter, a small table- 
spoonful of flour, one-halt pint of cream, a little nutmeg, 
a very little mace, cayenne and white pepper to taste. 
Put the butter and flour into a stewpan, and stir well to- 
gether, but do not let them cook for more than a minute, 
then add the cream, nutmeg, mace and pepper; stir hard 
for four or five minutes, then add the fifty oysters, well 
drained. Let these heat to the bearding point, take from 
the fire, add the yolks of two eggs (well beaten), and serve 
in hot dishes. 


Panned Oysters. 

Put fifty medium-sized oysters over the fire in their own 
liquor only. When they come to the boiling point, adda 
tablespoonful of butter, the same of cracker dust, salt and 
pepper to taste, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice or strong 
vinegar. Cook two minutes longer, and pour over squares 
of nicely browned toast. 

Oyster Patties. 

Prepare the oysters as in the recipe for a stew, making 
the mixture, however, much thicker. Have ready some 
small shells of puff paste which have been baked and 
heated on a tin. Fill these shells with the oyster stew, 
set them for a moment in the oven, and serve very hot. 


Blanketed Oysters. 

These are also known as “little pigs in blankets.’’ They 
are made by first draining the oysters, seasoning them 
with salt and pepper, and then cutting fat bacon into very 
thin slices and wrapping a big oyster in each slice, fasten- 
ing it with a wooden skewer,—a toothpick is best. The 
frying pan must be heated well before the little pigs are 
put in, and they must be cooked long enough for the 
bacon to crisp; then are to be served immediately on 
toast cut in small pieces. 

- Oyster Loaf. 

Take a loaf of stale bread and cut out the heart of it 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to break the crust, 
which must still keep the form of a loaf. Break the 
crumbs up very fine and dry them slowly in the oven. 
When dried, fry three teacupfuls of them in two table- 
spoonfuls of hot butter until they are brown and crisp. 
Put a quart of cream to boil, and when it boils stir in 
one-half cupful of cold milk which has been thickened 
with three tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook this a few min- 
utes and season it with salt and pepper. It makes a rich 
cream sauce. Put a layer of this inside the loaf, then a 
layer of oysters previously seasoned with salt and pepper, 
then another layer of sauce and fried bread crumbs. 
Alternate these until the loaf is full, having the last 
layer a thick one of crumbs. Bake slowly half an hour. 


Serve in a folded napkin, or on a dish with sprigs 
of parsley. 
Pickled Oysters. 

Put one hundred large oysters and their liquor over the 
fire, salt and just let them come to a boil. Then draw to 
the back of the range, skim off the top, take out the oys- 
ters with a skimmer and set them aside in an earthen dish 
to cool. To the liquor in the kettle add a pint of vinegar, 
a red pepper broken into pieces (rejecting the seeds), and 
whole cinnamon, cloves and pepper to the liking. Boil 
up and pour hot over the cold oysters. Cover and set in 
a cool place. If they are to be kept longer than two or 
three days, put into cans, screw down the tops, and keep 
them in a cold, dark place. They will keep two weeks this 


way in cold weather. s 
—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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LOST—MY BOY. 
Lost! I have lost him. 
When did he go? 
Lightly I clasped him. 
How could I know, 

Out of my dwelling 
He would depart, 

Even as I held him 
Close to my heart? 


Lost! I have lost him, 
Somewhere between 
Schoolhouse and college. 

Last he was seen— 

Lips full of whistling, 
Curl-tangled hair— 

Lost! I have lost him, 
Would I knew where. 


Lost! I have lost him, 
Chester, my boy— 

Picture book, story book, 
Marble and toy, 

Stored in the attic, 
Useless they lie. 

Why should I care so much? 
Mothers! tell why. 


Yes, he has gone from me, 
Leaving no sign. 

But there’s another 
Calls himself mine, 

Handsome, and strong of limb, 
Brilliant is he, - 

Knows things that I know not, 
Who can it be? 


Face like the father face, 
Eyes black as mine, 

Step full of manly grace, 
Voice masculine. 

Yes, but the gold of life 
Has one alloy— 

Why does the mother-heart 

. Long for her boy? 


Long for the mischievous, 
Queer little chap, 
Ignorant, questioning, 
Held in my lay. 
Freshman, so ¢a// and wise, 
Answer me this— 
Where is the little boy 
I used to kiss? 
—Julia H. May. 
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THE FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY. 
Biscuits For Valentines. 


HERE was an unusual. flut- 

ter in the little town of 

Pattleton. Joseph Jen- 

nings was coming home 

again. Years ago, when 

the old red schoolhouse 

was filled with the boys 

and girls of the town, Feb- 

ruary fourteenth was as 

great a holiday as could 

be made of it with school 

in session, and somebody 

had a party, or some one got up a ride, or there was 

a grand pop-corn frolic. In fact, there was always 

something going on that day, if all other days in the 

year should be ery as dust, though that could never 

be the case with forty girls and boys to make them 

lively. The excuse for this extra fun on the four- 

teenth was, that it was Jo Jennings’ birthday and 

they must celebrate it; and when any of the parents 

tried to remonstrate, the ready argument was, that 

they didn’t celebrate other birthdays, because no- 

body was born on a day they could celebrate, and 

with such a good reason what could be said further? 

All the girls sent him valentines, and all the boys 

wished they could change places for just that one 

day. As he grew older the custom remained the 

same, for he was, and had always been, a great favor- 

ite in the town. The mail bag which came in on the 

stage that night fairly bulged with the number of 

missives directed to J. J. Jennings. To be sure some 

of the girls had married and left the town, but all 
who remained kept up the custom. 

Everybody called him Jo, and as he came back 
year after year seemingly unchanged in his love for 
the old home, and just as cordial with all the old 
friends, they decided that travel could never make 
him other than the kind-hearted friend he had 
ever been. 

Always impartial in his treatment of the young 
ladies of the place, he took one to the picnic, another 
out driving behind the fat, black pony, still another 
on the harbor excursion, and a different one up the 
mountain after blueberries. 

Everybody called his mother Aunt Judith, because 
she was such a lovely old lady they simply couldn’t 
help it. A face sweet and beautiful in its youth only 
grew more sweet as the years made wrinkles and 
drew lines here and there. The eyes, always sympa- 
thetic, only filled with a deeper light of love as time 
fled. The hair, in earlier years a rich crown for the 
erect figure, only laid itself in more caressing waves 
about the face. Truly she had grown old gracefully. 
An invalid, she was cared for by her eldest daughter, 
Martha, who had already sent away a lover because 
she would not leave her home just now. 

She did wish Jo would marry and bring his wife 


home to live. That would make all clear. Martha 
could be happy, and she knew for herself she could 
love any one of the village girls whom he might 
choose for a wife. Why didn’t he care for some one? 
The year before something had happened! They 
had all sent valentines according to the usual custom. 
There were eighteen of them. The next morning, 
down at the Corners, Jo was talking with Jimmie 
Hazen, and Jimmie asked, carelessly, “ How many 
this time, Jo?” 

“Eighteen splendid ones; but I don’t s’pose one 
of the senders can make a biscuit to save her life.” 

Of course Jimmie mentioned it as a good joke to 
his sister Ruth, who had black eyes and a lively 
temper of her own, and she told the other girls, con- 
sidering it anything but a joke, and that was what 
caused all the flutter. Now Ruth couldn’t make bis- 
cuit, and she had always thought Jo just a little better 
than ordinary mortals, and to have him come down 
to biscuits, and then to throw out such a remark as 
that to her brother! He probably meant to have 
Jimmie tell her. 

Ruth told the girls at the next social, and, with her 
eyes flashing, declared she wished she could bake, 
but she couldn’t, and she hated dough; but if she 
could make biscuits she’d make a bushel and smother 
him. Sonow! She cried at home, and thought it 
very unkind of Jo, and declared she wouldn’t send 
another one as long as she lived. But when the 
summer came, and the girls, not forgetting the fling 
at their lack of ability, took to refusing him when 
invited to picnics or other places of amusement, 
Ruth was sorry, and yet glad, for she couldn’t stop 
liking him all at once, even if she tried her best. So 
when the anniversary came again she decided she 
would just send as always, and not mind what had 
probably thoughtlessly been said. 

No one knew why the daughters of the several 
households were so anxious to learn to make bread, 
but it was a fact that every girl in town suddenly 
developed a desire to relieve her mother of the bis- 
cuit making. And yet, not every one, for little 
Ruth Hazen declared she couldn’t and wouldn’t, 
and stuck to the china painting which she sent 
regularly to Rockland, and which brought her 
more money than carloads of biscuits would have 
brought. 

Valentine’s day brought only one valentine for Jo, 
and he opened it wondering if his friends had for- 
gotten that it was his birthday, or whether they 
thought it time to drop the old custom. He won- 
dered who had remembered him. The roses looked 
like some he had every year, half blown and always 
pink. Ruth Hazen always wanted a bunch of the 
blush roses by the door, and he remembered so well 
how she buried her face in the last ones he had car- 
ried to her—yes, it must have been Ruth. Puzzled 
and a little troubled at the dearth of valentines, he 
knew not what to to make of it. Then Grace Eames 
had refused to ride with him last summer, giving a 
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good reason, of course, but one that he knew could 
have been laid aside. 

After supper a rattling wagon drove to the door, 
and its driver, after knocking, left on the step a 
bundle directed to “J. J. Jennings.” 

“There, that’s the Conant’s wagon, I know; and 
this is Jennie’s valentine.” 

The bundle contained a dozen of the lightest bis- 
cuit ever seen, and this rhyme: 

A valentine I dared not make, 
But biscuits by the dozen bake. 
Another knock, and another parcel was deposited ; 
another dozen biscuits so like the first that they 
might have been made by the same hands, and this 
rhyme, 
You told the Saint, 
I didn’t know how 
To make a good biscuit, 
Just look at this, now. 
Sixteen dozen biscuits in sixteen different bundles 
were spread on the table before nine o’clock, each 
bundle containing a scrap appropriate to the day and 
the unusual gift. 

Jo lay awake nearly all night trying to think what 
could have brought this avalanche of bread upon 
him, and finally concluded it must have been that 
little speech of his about the girls not knowing how 
to make biscuits. But his mind kept returning to 
Ruth’s valentine, and by and by he decided that a 
man didn’t need but one valentine, especially if he 
had plenty of bread. So toward morning he dropped 
asleep to dream of being shut up in a tower and not 
allowed anything but biscuits to eat or sleep on, and 
the only thing he could see for miles were fields of 
biscuits in all shades of brown, which he was told he 
must eat as fast as they ripened. Then he saw Ruth, 
with her hair flying wildly about her face, and when 
he looked closely he found that what he thought hair 
was only hundreds of valentines, and when he tried 
to take them off her head she suddenly turned into a 
plump biscuit, and the astonishment awoke him, to 
find that the sun shone, and also that his head ached. 

“T wish you’d go over to the mills this morning 
and see about that grain,” said Martha, when he 
came down complaining of such a dismal headache. 
“The air’ll do you good, and you can take Ruth 
along. You go right by there.” 

Ruth’s eyes were red when she came to the door, 
for she had secretly shed tears that she had not tried 
to learn bread making, so as to have had her dozen 
with the rest which she knew must be reposing on 
the pantry shelves in the Jennings house. She had 
told herself a hundred times she didn’t care, but it 
didn’t alter the feeling in the least, and she knew 
every time she repeated it that deep in her heart she 
did care a good deal. Yes, she would go, and as she 
pinned on the jaunty black hat with its red wing, and 
tucked her hands in a wee muff, she thought to her- 
self there might be some chance to explain why she 
hadn’t done as well as the rest of the girls. 

There had been little snow this year, and the 


ground was hard and smooth. Only a few drifts by 
the roadside and in the fields, and these were fast 
going in the bright sunlight. The black horse was 
in high spirits, the air was clear. Jo’s headache 
drifted away, Ruth was so pretty to look at, and his 
mother liked her so well— 

“You haven’t heard a word I said!” 

“Well, when I get old and feeble, I want to have a 
few of my senses left, and so while I had such good 
use for my eyes I thought I would let my ears rest.” 

Ruth laughed, but she would not look at him again, 
for she had seen the love in his eyes when she did 
look, and she decided that the view toward the hills 
was better for her than the one so near at hand. 

“ Did you know I had but one valentine this year?” 
with a peculiar emphasis on the “ one.” 

“ Didn’t you have more last year?” 

“Yes, year before last I had twenty, and last year 
eighteen, and now this year I am narrowed down 
to one.” 

“ Why, didn’t the girls—” 

“Yes, seventeen of them did. Sixteen thought I 
had got beyond the age of romance and now ought 
to live on the solids of life, but the seventeenth still 
thought I might cling to a little of the romance. I 
am glad there is one who still holds to the old cus- 
tom. It isn’t nice to think one is dropped out of the 
old life.” 

“Oh! I am sure the girls didn’t mean—” she 
stopped, for though she might explain the meaning 
of the biscuit, could she explain the one valentine ? 

“Cousin Albert told me I shouldn’t always have so 
many valentines, and he was right. But it is only 
the end of a lesson that I have been a long time 
learning. Martha says a man can have but one val- 
entine. Now that I have really come downto one, I 
find that I have never had but one. That I have 
looked for yours first, and last night when I thought 
what it would mean if you should stop sending each 
year I could hardly wait to see you and ask if you 
would come yourself as my valentine. Ruth, I love 
you dearly ; I think I always have.” 

Ruth still kept her eyes on the far-away hills. But 
her heart was as full of joy as her eyes were full of 
tears. Now she could say what she had been trying 
to ever since they started. “I have felt so badly 
that I couldn’t send when I found you didn’t like 
valentines—” 

“ But I do.” 

Well, you said you didn’t s’pose one of the girls 
could make biscuits, and we declared we’d like to 
smother you in them—” 

“That explains it. I couldn’t think what I had 
done to bring down a flood of that kind. Well, I 
was overwhelmed if not smothered.” 

“ But I can’t make biscuits and—” 

“Tf you could see the stacks at home, sixteen 
dozen of them, you wouldn’t wonder that I say with 
emphasis, I’m glad you can’t!” 

Ruth turned with laughing eyes, “Then I needn’t 
apologize ?” 
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“No, indeed. I like valentines better than bis- 
cuits, but I guess it needed just that to show me that 
I did.” 

“Sixteen dozen! What are you going to do with 
them all?” 

“Take you home with me to help eat them. You 
haven’t answered my question yet.” 

“T’m too young,” but a bright blush was on the 
face turned again to the hills. 

Jo laughed, liking her shy ways, yet sure that he 
had seen favor in her eyes. He wished he could sur- 
prise her into turning this way again. “Yes, I think 
fam too young. Why, I’m only thirty; but we can 
both be growing older as fast as we can, and by next 
June we shall be old enough.” 

He insisted that her aid was necessary in consum- 
ing those biscuits, so they stopped to tell Mrs. Hazen. 
What she could have seen in his face I cannot tell, 
but she went into the house with the remark that it 
“Wouldn’t be the last meal Ruth would eat in the 
Jennings house.” 

He lifted her from the carriage with a mute caress, 
and leaving the black pony to walk leisurely into the 
open door of the barn, he led Ruth into the sunny 
sitting room where his mother sat in her cushioned 
easy-chair and said, “I have brought home a valen- 
tine, mother. One I am going to keep,” and while 
she drew the blushing face down to hers with her 
thin, white hands and kissed it, Jo went out hurriedly 
to look after the pony and whisper in her ear that 
he was so happy. Meeting Martha on the way he 
stopped to tell her that Ruth would stay to dinner, 
but his face must have been a very telltale one, for 
he might just as well have said that she was to stay 
forever, and Martha shook hands with a hearty, 
“T’m so glad, Jo.” 

—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 
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SERMONETTES PREACHED IN THRUMS. 


We seldom care to be reminded of our duty by seeing 
another do it. 

Sometimes, I dare say, he rose from his knees feeling 
that he had prayed well to-day, which is a dreadful charge 
to bring against any one. 

Woman is not undeveloped man, but something better. 

A man’s second childhood begins when a woman gets 
hold of him. 

I can’t understand the mothers who are glad to see their 
sons married ; though I had a dozen I believe it would be 
a wrench to lose one of them. 

Ghosts were created when the first man woke in the 
night. 

To doubt is to dip love in the mire. 

Such love as Babbie had seen hitherto, made strong men 
weak, but this was a love that made a weak man strong. 
Only now was it revealed to her that strength, instead of 
being the lusty child of passions, grows by grappling with 
and throwing them. 

Them that has china plates themsels is the maist careful 
no to break the china plates of others. 

The aurora borealis is the devil’s rainbow. 


—/J. M. Barrie, in “ The Little Minister.” 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
EGGS. 
The Standard Lenten Diet. 
THEIR PRODUCTION AND USE AS AN ARTICLE oF Foon, 


TTENTION is naturally drawn 
to the egg during the Lenten 
season, when it becomes so 
widely adopted as a standard 
article of food among large 
numbers of the people of all 
Christian lands. But it is by 
no means at that time alone 
that its value commends it to 
popular favor, or to extensive 
use. Writing on this subject, 

; a sensible English author re- 
centlysaid: ‘“Eggsareamealinthemselves. Every 
element that is necessary for the support of man is 
contained within the limits of an eggshell in the best 
proportions and most palatable form. Plain boiled 
they are wholesome. The masters of French cookery, 
however, affirm that it is easy to dress them in five 
hundred different ways, each method not economical, 
but salutary in the highest degree. No honest appe- 
tite ever rejected an egg in some guise. It is nutri- 
ment in the most portable form, and in the most con- 
centrated shape. Whole nations of mankind rarely 
touch any other animal food. Kings eat them as 
readily as do the humble tradesmen. Far more than 
fish—for that is a watery diet—eggs are the scholar’s 
fare. They contain phosphorous, which is brain 
food, and sulphur which performs a variety of func- 
tions in the economy. And they are the best of nu- 
triment for children, for in a compact form they con- 
tain everything that is necessary to the growth of the 
youthful frame.” 

There can be no question that it would be the part 
of wisdom to substitute more eggs in the place of 
meat for our daily diet, all the year round. And this 
not alone on the ground of luxury, but from an eco- 
nomical standpoint. About the third part of the 
weight of an egg is solid nutriment ; and unlike meat, 
there are no bones, gristle, bits of fat and sections 
impervious to mastication which must be cast aside 
as useless. They are small and undesirable eggs 
which do not weigh at least a pound and a half to the 
dozen ; hence it is not difficult to compute, from the 
current market price, the comparative cost, pound 
for pound. A careful survey will only in seasons of 
abnormally high prices show unfavorably for the egg. 
They are always convenient for use, quickly and 
easily cooked, and with no production of odors, pleas- 
ant or otherwise, to permeate the house. 

While the word “egg,” in its broadest application, 
covers a great variety of production, the term in a 
culinary sense has come to mean solely the product 
of the ordinary hen—for whom, also, there is no dis-~ 
tinguishing name in common use which she is not in 
justice obliged to share with the females of entirely 
distinct and unrelated species. No other branch of 
the fowl tribe produces eggs in sufficient numbers to 
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justify its maintenance for that purpose; while the 
almost innumerable species of the “domestic fowl” 
possess quite different qualities as to egg and flesh 
production. The person who is to keep fowls should, 
consequently, be governed somewhat by the object 
in view. If he is to sell the product, the breed of 
fowls likely to lay the largest number, regardless of 
size of the egg, should be sought; while if home con- 
sumption is the principal object, the greatest weight 
of egg product would be the desideratum. On the 
other hand, the larger bodied fowls, more valuable 
for flesh production, are not, generally speaking, 
leaders as layers of eggs. As we are not considering 
the question of dressed fowls at all, we drop that 
factor from the present consideration. 

A table of comparative egg yield, prepared by those 
claiming to write with authority, gives the following 
list of breeds that with good care and proper feeding 
may be expected to produce over one hundred eggs 
per hen annually: Leghorns, from 160 to 200; Pol- 
ish, Crevecceurs and Hamburgs, 150; La Fleche, 
games, Dominiques and Black Spanish, 130. But 
there is so much difference in the size that while 
seven eggs of the Spanish and Crevecceurs will weigh 
a pound, ‘the other breeds mentioned require an 
average of nine to the pound, so that the annual 
weight in pounds of eggs laid—taking the average 
production of the Leghorn at 175—would foot up 
something like this. Crevecceurs, 21!4 pounds; Leg- 
horns, 19146; La Fieche and Black Spanish, 181g ; 


Polish, 1614 ; Dominiques and games, 141s. 
It is in every way desirable that eggs shall be 
fresh and good, since a stale egg is a loathing and a 


vexation to the soul. For this reason, where a family 
are so located that it is possible to keep even a few 
hens, it is a source of great satisfaction to do so, thus 
having the certainty that such eggs as may be pro- 
duced shall be above suspicion. Of course “ chicken 
culture,”’ even on a small scale, is out of the question 
in the heart of a large city; but in many of our resi- 
dence cities, in all villages, and pre-eminently in the 
country districts, every dwelling should have its flock 
of “feathered stock.” 

Next to the home product, it is best to make ar- 
rangement with some trusty farmer for a weekly or 
more frequent supply from his poultry yards. But 
even this is not always possible, and there remains 
then no recourse but to depend upon the word of 
honor of such retailers as have a sense of the fitness 
of right dealing. In fact, there seems to be some- 
thing loose in the way in which the egg trade is re- 
garded by a large class of dealers. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the mystery of the egg comes so near to being 
a complete secret. The expert, who has had long 
practice with eggs in all stages of their existence, is 
enabled, by the transmission of strong light through 
the shell and its contents, and by certain other means, 
to determine pretty accurately the condition of the 
“department of the interior” inside those fragile but 
opaque walls. But the average housewife has not his 
advantages, and when the polite clerk, with the 


merest suspicion of a smile at the distrust of a pos- 
sible patron, calmly assures her that “those are per- 
fectly fresh eggs, Ma’m,” she has no immediate ap- 
peal. One comes later, as she stands in dismay 
before the odoriferous flood which has poured forth 
from a broken shell, possibly doing most provoking 
damage to other ingredients ; but then, alas, the smil- 
ing clerk is temporarily beyond her reach. There 
would seem to be a good opportunity, in every place 
of considerable size, for an enterprising dealer to 
build up a trade in strictly first-class eggs, for which 
he could always get corresponding prices, leaving to 
tradesmen of uncertain reputation the marketing of 
those which must be taken with a large grain of 
allowance. 

The laws of nature have to be modified to a certain 
degree in order to get a supply of fresh eggs in the 
winter season, when their scarcity makes the price 
something heroic. Naturally the hen begins to lay 
when the warm weather comes on, and presently to 
sit and hatch her young, bringing out the broods 
when there is no longer danger from the cold, and 
when the insect crop has matured sufficiently to fur- 
nish them with food. The females from such broods 
would naturally come into laying the following spring, 
and soon. The annual moult, or change of feathers, 
which comes toward the close of summer, and per- 
haps lingers till late into autumn, is completed before 
the advent of very cold weather, in case the fowls are 
in a healthy condition; and if they are kept warm, 
provided with exercise, and furnished proper food, 
egg production will begin in a few weeks. But if the 
long winter must be spent in a battle with chilling 
cold and pinching hunger, the egg basket will re- 
main empty. 

The remedy, then, is to have the pullets for next 
winter’s laying hatched early, so that they may be 
well matured before cold weather comes on. Let the 
mature hens, as well, be in a sound and vigorous con- 
dition. Have the henhouse warm, neat, free from 
vermin, well lighted, with plenty of leaves or straw, 
out of which the fowls are to scratch their food, thus 
giving them exercise. If they can be allowed to run 
out of doors, exercise may be taken naturally, but 
that is not always possible. A warm breakfast, a 
light feed in the middle of the day, with a generous 
supply at night—these are good rules in caring for 
the fowls. Let them have scraps of meat, vegetables, 
lime in some form, fresh gravel and pure water. 
The result will be abundant recompense for all the 
added labor. 

Eggs are not simply food, they reach also into the 
realm of medicine, where they have many uses. For 
a person of delicate or impaired digestion, an egg, 
properly cooked, forms the most grateful food, and 
its use seldom or never gives rise to those distressing 
attacks which come from the consumption of most 
other viands. In case of disease of the bowels, such 
as dysentery or diarrhea, a strong plea is made for 
the trial of eggs, beaten light, either with or without 
sugar. While forming a grateful coating for the 
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inflamed and diseased surfaces, till nature has time 
to make the necessary repairs, they also furnish nutri- 
ment, and dispense with the necessity for coarser and 
aggravating foods. 

The white of an egg is one of the most efficient 
remedies for a burn or scald, excluding the air at 
once, and affording instant relief. The raw white is 
also used as an antidote for several poisons, taken 
internally, especially those of a corrosive nature. A 
raw egg will detach a fish bone lodged in the throat ; 
while the oil extracted from the yolk has a great 
power in the healing of cuts, bruises and scratches, 
being regarded by the Russians as a remedy of fabu- 
lous powers. 

It is a question whether all of these virtues will be 
found in the “factory eggs” which are now being 
made in New Jersey, if we may believe reports, so 
perfectly counterfeiting the original that there is no 
choice between them—only the artificial is better, the 
chemical constituents being the same. It is said that 
these wonderful eggs can be made at a price to retail 
for ten cents a dozen, the year around, and may be 
flavored with any favorite extract; while they can at 
will be made of any size, from the egg of a bantam, 
weighing an ounce, to that of the ostrich, which is as 
large as can be eaten for dinner by a very hungry 
man. These eggs, made to order, have not yet filled 
the general market, however, and none of them are 
on sale in “our village.” 

With the egg, as with nearly everything else, a great 
deal depends upon the way in which the cooking is 
done, both as to the quality and the flavor. of the 
completed dish. All authorities agree that in order 
to obtain the best results, the egg must be lightly 
cooked. The white of an egg, very hard cooked, is 
extremely difficult of digestion, and is not at all fit for 
an invalid or a person with a delicate stomach. The 
yolk is not so bad, and may be eaten by most persons 
quite freely if accompanied by bread or similar arti- 
cles. Some methods of preparing eggs may properly 
be introduced in this connection. An excellent sand- 
wich can be made with eggs and brown bread. Egg 
on toast is a food fit for a king, or whoever deserves 
the most appetizing of viands. Boiled eggs, or those 
cooked in water, are much more wholesome, and 
more delicate to the palate than those fried. The 
true flavor of an egg is spoiled by too much season- 
ing; a little first-class butter is the best dressing, and 
all that is needed. 

Soft Boiled Eggs. 

The shells of the eggs having been washed, to free them 
from any impurities, lower them singly with a spoon into 
a kettle of water which has been brought toa boil and 
then set back from the hottest part of the stove for a few 
minutes. Allow the eggs to remain in this water, which 
will be a few degrees below the boiling point, for ten min- 
utes by the clock; do not guess at the time. 

A Hygienic Hard Egg. 

Cook as above, but allow the process to continue for 
twenty-five minutes. The eggs should then be dropped 
into cold water, which will allow the shells to be peeled 
off readily, and when this has been done the denuded eggs, 


which will be firm and maintain their shape perfectly, 
should again be dropped into hot water till ready to be 
served. They may be cut into halves, three being served 
to each guest, on appropriate dishes, daintily garnished, 
the proper seasoning of salt, pepper and butter being added. 
Stirred Egg. 

Mix six or eight eggs, half an ounce of fresh butter, a 
tablespoonful of sweet cream and some salt; stirring them 
in a proper dish over the fire till they form a moderately 
thick mass. They are then ready to be dished and served 
at once. Soft boiled vegetables, such as asparagus, cu- 
cumbers or cauliflower, cut fine, may be stirred into the 
mass, if relished. 

English Bolled Eggs. 

Put the eggs into cold water, bring it gradually to a boil, 
and allow to boil for two minutes. This will give a soft- 
boiled egg of excellent flavor. If a harder product is de- 
sired, continue the boiling for two to four minutes longer, 
according to the degree of rigidity to be attained. 

Eggs with Cream. 

Hard-boiled eggs are to be shelled and cut in halves, the 
latter arranged, cut side downward, upon a buttered dish 
or platter. A rich cream sauce, properly flavored, is then 
to be turned over or around the eggs, which should be 
served immediately. Finely chopped chicken, turkey or 
ham may be mixed with the sauce if relished. 

Poached Eggs on Tomatoes. 

Take a pint of stewed tomatoes, which have been cooked 
for half an hour, and season with salt, pepper and butter. 
Having broken six eggs into a dish, slide them carefully 
upon the tomatoes, and as the whites stiffen slightly pull 
up the edges. When they have become opaque, prick the 
yolks, allowing them to run out over the whites and the 
tomatoes. When they have become of the consistency of 
cream, turn the mixture out upon a platter on which are 
arranged slices of buttered toast. 

Egg Sandwiches. 

Take cold eggs which have been cooked for twenty-five 
minutes, chop the whites very fine, and mash each yolk 
with a teaspoonful of butter. Then mix the whites and 
yolks, seasoning to taste. A little lemon juice may be 
added, to the taste. Spread a slice of bread evenly with 
the egg mixture, a similar slice with butter, and press the 
two together. The sandwiches should be covered with a 
napkin, to prevent drying. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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TELL ME. 


What keeps the fire of the sun ever burning? 
What makes the rose sweeter if fed by the dew? 

What keeps the earth without variance turning? 
What gives to distance the color of blue ? 


Why are the things that we love always rarest? 
Why is each snowflake with symmetry made? 

Why does Death first take earth's best loved and fairest ? 
Why do the falling leaves vary in shade? 


What in the brain gives us power of knowing? 
Whence the vagaries unfolded in sleep? 

Why are we living, and whence are we going? 
Is earth a school where we learn but to creep? 


Why are some born for tears, others for laughter ? 
Why does the ocean so restlessly roll ? 
What is there in the unfathomed hereafter? 
What is that undefined mystery—soul? 
—Katharine H. Terry. 
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OAMERA FLASH LIGHTS. II. 
Taken in the Inner Temple of the Home. 


“He ror OTHERS.” 


“Two,” “ Three,” “ Four,” a fire 
alarm bell sounded loud and 
clear. The streets were thronged 
with passers-by, intent on pleas- 
ure or business circumstance. 
For a moment, there was halting 
among the throng. Those who 
walked alone said mentally, 
“Another fire,” and looked along 
the street anxiously, and up into 
the sky for signs of the flame 
fiend. Some walked away un- 
concerned, while others passed 
on and said one to another, 
*“ Let’s wait and see the engines come out,” the words 
having scarcely passed their lips before the first round 
of the alarm had rung its notes of warning complete. 
Then the heavy rumble of weighty wheels echoed 
from a side street, and ponderous, full-manned en- 
gines dashed into the main thoroughfare behind 
panting horses, urged forward by the shouts ot their 
strong armed driver. The fire under the boiler was 
already lighted, steam was up, and the race for Box 
24 was made, while the lookers-on had time only to 
“wonder where the fire was.” 

“In a breath, in the twinkling of an eye,” as it 
were, the point aimed at wasreached. Heavy clouds 
of smoke burst forth from the windows of a building 
where hundreds of employes, only a moment before, 
were quietly and peacefully engaged in their bread- 
winning occupations. Flames followed fast upon 
dense columns of smoke, and stairways were thronged 
with those who were fleeing before the stifling ele- 
ments of calamity and destruction. Hose was laid, 
hydrants opened and streams of water thrown into the 
burning mass of flame and smoke. Then a cry of 
mingled horror and despair went up from the gaping 
crowd of lookers-on :— 

“There’s a woman at an open window, calling for 
help, praying to be saved from a fiery death.” 

Instantly an aérial ladder was raised, brave firemen 
mounted it hastily, without thought of self, or self- 
preservation. They only knew that a fellow mortal 
was in danger of a violent death. Up they went. 
The window was gained, but the suppliant had dis- 
appeared. The brave fireman who took the lead, 
not heeding danger to himself, dashed into the build- 
ing, to find the object of his search in a faint. It 
was the work of a moment, nay, of a second only, to 
raise the prostrate form, and leap with his burden to 
the ladder of safety. Once at the bottom of the 
ladder his charge was placed in willing hands, but 
the heroic fireman was found to be seriously injured, 
and he, in turn, was passed over to his comrades and 
borne to his home. His work had been well done. 


He had saved the life of a fellow mortal. The fire 
was extinguished, and the crowd slowly dispersed. 
* * * * * * * 

Let us follow the hero of the hour to his home, 
where he was unconsciously laid upon a couch, from 
which he was never again to rise. 

Can the agony of that hour be described? The 
mother bending over the form of her noble boy, 
the family in tears, and the physician, longing that 
some one, other than himself, could be found to tell 
the sad story that must soon have its ending. Like 
the Master he had served so faithfully, “he had saved 
others, but himself he could not save.” Conscious- 
ness came, recognition of friends followed, and the 
condition of the dying one was made known to him. 
Amid the sounds of woe and sorrow, then followed 
the agonizing inquiry of “Why did you risk your 
life?” In tones of resignation there came, in a quiet 
voice, from the sufferer these words : : 

“T have only done my duty. God’s will be done.” 

“ Calmly he look’d on either Life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear.” 

Here let the veil of the Inner Temple be drawn 
between it and the eyes of a curious world. Only 
those who have experienced such grief are competent 
to enter within. 

* * * * * * * 

Morning dawned bright and peaceful. The black- 
ened ruins of the fire fiend wept tears of sadness 
into dying embers. The papers said, “ Loss $50,000. 
Fully insured.” But was this all the loss? Far from 
it. The world lost a noble, self-sacrificing man, who 
had perished in “ doing his duty.” 

The funeral procession, with footsteps keeping time 
to slow music, marched to the tomb, bearing its bur- 
den with tender hands, and the man of God stood 
over the “mansion-house appointed for all living,” 
speaking words of comfort and consolation. “ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, looking for the 
general Resurrection in the last day, and the life of 
the world to come,” was said, and the crowd of 
mourners and sympathizers departed. 

Shall we return with those most interested to the 
desolate home from which friends so lately came out, 
bearing the remains of the lost one? Lost to them, 
but not lost in the great arcanum of human life, in 
its boundless sphere of being, doing, joying, suffer- 
ing, living and dying, in preparation for that day when 
the mysteries of life are claimed to be revealed. 

In the meantime, the doors of the Inner Temple of 
the home may only be opened for entrance by those 
who mourn, and those only. Let the Camera Flash 
Light of present sorrow, then, be withdrawn, and the 
doors closed, until the light of eternity dawns upon 
those who enter there, while affection and memory 
walk along life’s way, with clasped hands, and find 
comfort in remembrances that 

“ Dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 


Than battle ever knew.” 
—John Wentworth. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE LAMP. 
From the Pine Knot to the Modern Luminary. 


ROBABLY few readers of 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever 

saw a “pitch-pine knot,” 

while others may have but 

an indistinct idea of what is 

meant by the term. Yet 

the time was not so long 

ago—well within the mem- 

ory of those now living— 

when to a great portion of 

the people of this country 

the use of these same knots 

was very familiar. No matter 

from what source these res- 

inous, fatty knots might come; whether from the de- 
cay of the fallen tree which had borne them, leaving 
these portions intact through the preservation af- 
forded by their pitchy nature, or from the refuse of 
timber employed in the manufacture of shingles or 
similar work ; they served many a useful purpose. if 
the unseasoned firewood with which the early settler 
{and indeed many a “later” settler as well) was 
obliged to build his fire persistently refused to ignite 
from the primitive methods of combustion then avail- 
able, the pine knot never failed to set a good example. 

But it was as a substitute for torch, lantern or lamp 
that the resinous knot found its greatest field of use- 
fulness. Once ignited, it could be depended upon, 
with a little care, to keep aflame till practically burned 
out. It was at once the readiest method of convey- 
ing fire from house to house or to other distant points ; 
while for the neighbor who had tarried late with a 
friend, it not only furnished illumination sufficient to 
reveal the uncertain path through the wilderness, 
but ofttimes proved a weapon of defense from the 
curious or hostile approaches of wild beasts. If the 
pine knot was unfortunately missing, its place could 
be partially taken by the “ hard wood brand,” but the 
latter was much less satisfactory, and required a 
more vigorous swinging through the air to evoke a 
blaze ; though it could be relied upon to give a glow 
sufficient to reveal the more prominent objects in the 
immediate vicinity—unless it should unfortunately 
decide to go out, just when its services might most 
be needed. 

The home illumination of those days was furnished 
by the tallow candles made upon the premises, and of 
all degrees of positive and comparative merit. They 
comprised two general classes—run or dipped. The 
moulds for the former were metallic tubes, open at 
the upper end, and at the other terminating in a 
conical section, with an aperture just large enough 
to allow the passage of the wick, which was wound 
about the orifice to prevent the molten tallow from 
running through. At the other end the doubled 
wick was supported on a bar, resting upon a ledge 
surrounding the set of moulds, so that it could be 


easily adjusted to the center of the tubes. For family 
use, the moulds were made in sets of from two or 
three to a dozen or more. The wicks having been 
adjusted, it was a very simple matter to fill the tubes 
with molten tallow, and set them away to harden, 
the process being hastened if necessary by immersion 
in cold water. 

In this manner the summer supply was generally 
provided, but when the demands of winter came on, 
with the long evenings, and as well the greater 
abundance of material, owing to the autumnal 
“butchering” for the farm, the candles were more 
generally prepared by dipping; an evening’s labor 
furnishing from a few dozen to as many hundred, 
according to circumstances. For this purpose a 
half-dozen or more wicks would be arranged upon a 
rod, at convenient distances apart, as many rods 
being employed as would furnish the number of 
candles desired. The tallow, having been melted, 
was poured into a kettle of water, well up toward the 
boiling point, and as only the clear oil would float, 
while all impurities sank to the bottom, the resulting 
candles were free from all sediment or foreign sub- 
stance. Into the molten fat the wicks were carefully 
lowered, and on being withdrawn brought out a coat- 
ing of tallow, which was allowed to harden by sus- 
pension over some vessel capable of catching any 
falling drops of congealed fat. The process was 
repeated till the candles had reached the proper size, 
when they were slipped from the rods and packed 
away for use. 

The ordinary lantern of those days was a tin case, 
pierced with numerous holes of varying shapes ; but 
none of which could be made very large, owing to 
the danger that the candie might be extinguished 
by a sudden gust of wind—which indeed was quite 
apt to happen in an unguarded moment, despite care- 
ful precautions. As the light was furnished by a 
piece of candle, the illumination secured in the 
general use of the lantern was far from dazzling ; but 
where there was no danger from wind, the door of 
the tin case could be thrown open, giving consider- 
able improvement. 

These candles burned very modestly at the best, and 
in order to read even plain print, it was necessary to 
bring the flame within a few inches of the matter. 
The wick required to be frequently “snuffed” in 
order to maintain even the normal amount of light— 
an operation in which snuffers or shears were fre- 
quently employed, but which was more commonly 
performed by tipping the candle a little to one side, 
catching the burned wick between the thumb and 
finger and dexterously pulling off as much as had 
been consumed. A tyro in making this attempt 
usually received a blistered finger ; but after a little 
practice the operation could be performed with im- 
punity — partially on account of the experience 
gained, and partially through the searing and toughen- 
ing of the cuticle. 

Such was the lighting apparatus of the common 
people, though its field bordered and mingled with 
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that of the dimly-burning, malodorous whale-oil lamp. 
This apparatus, which had no burner, as the term is 
now understood, consisted simply of an oil cup, fixed 
upon a more or less pretentious pedestal with one or 
two wick-tubes, as short as practicable, not to take the 
flame too far away from the oil. There was no de- 
vice for conducting a current of air against the flame, 
save as it might be brought by the heated air in its 
ascent, and any attempt to raise the flame above a 
certain very moderate point simply resulted in an 
outpouring of stifling smoke. In the course of time, 
however, these lamps were adapted for use in lan- 
terns, the sides of which were made of sheets of 
glass, noting a very marked advance in the amount of 
illumination secured. Then came the globular glass 
lantern, with its framework of metal, capable of giving 
about an equal amount of light in a!] directions, and 
thus the record stood at the time coal oil, kerosene 
or mineral oil, as it is indifferently called, came into 
public notice. 

The genius of other lands, in previous ages, had 
made little better progress in the matter of turning 
darkness into light. Lamps of some sort had existed 
for ages, but in the matter of scientific principles they 
had been sadly wanting. While the bowls for hold 
ing the oil supply had been elaborately made and 
ornamented, and of a capacity to maintain a steady 
burning for a year, they were quite incapable of giv- 
ing a bright, clear blaze. In some country and in 
some manner, nearly every fatty substance or oil 


known to the people had been employed for feeding 
the flame, though a few oils, by their unquestioned 
superiority, had held the principal places in the 
popular estimation. 

- It was in 1783 that one Leger of Paris adopted the 
plan of using a flat wick, like a ribbon, thus doing 
away with the round mass of combustion, to the 


center of which no air could come. The result was 
a bright flame, free from smoke, though it had the 
disadvantage of throwing its rays strongly toward 
but two of the four sides of the apartment. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, a curved form was given to the 
wick, and this being extended resulted in the round 
or Argand burner, named from its inventor, a French- 
man, by whom it was patented in 1784, both in 
France and in England. 

This burner, while it gave the advantage of a thin 
sheet of flame, was also so constructed around a 
hollow tube as to permit a strong current of air to 
reach the center of the flame, supplying oxygen to 
both sides of the sheeted blaze. It was found in 
practice that the inner draft was naturally much 
stronger than the outer, and the latter was made 
more effective by applying a chimney provided witha 
neck just above the top of the flame, which by draw- 
ing the air inward gave a much more efficient supply 
of oxygen to the exterior of the blaze. This form of 
burner is still the standard, though it is not neces- 
sary to say that during more than a century of prog- 
ress it has been the subject of innumerable altera- 
tions and modifications. A good illustration of the 


Argand burner is found in the still popular Student 
lamp, which in addition has a device for furnishing 
the oil from a more or less distant reservoir directly 
against the wick, and near the point of combustion. 

The latter was an important factor when heavy and 
slow-burning oils were employed; but with the ad- 
vent of kerosene this embarrassment was removed. 
And providential was the discovery of the vast stores 
of this illuminant, waiting in the bosom of the earth 
to be drawn forth for the needs of man. The whale, 
which had been the principal dependence for cen- 
turies, was disappearing from the deep, while at best 
the oil which he yielded was unsatisfactory in quality, 
expensive and disgusting in smell. Experiments had 
been made during the decade or two preceding the 
civil war inthe use of such substitutes as camphene 
and burning fluid ; but these were inflammable and 
dangerous, and their brief popularity cost many lives. 

The new oil was likewise more easily ignited than 
that yielded by the animal or the vegetable worlds ; 
but it was soon found that with reasonable precau- 
tions it did not cross the barrier of safety, while it 
burned with sufficient freedom to open the way for 
wide and radical improvements in the principles and 
construction of lamps. The forty years which have 
passed since that demonstration was fully made have 
been years of the greatest possible advancement in 
the field of the household lamp, though due credit 
should also be given to the low cost of the natural oil, 
which has enabled the free consumption of such 
quantity as ‘might be necessary to give brightness 
and cheer, at an expense which could be readily 
borne by families in humble circumstances. 

The kerosene lamp of the present day is an object 
of artistic beauty, as well as of utility; while it pos- 
sesses a power for illuminating purposes which gives 
it a high place in the popular esteem. No other light 
has yet been produced which is soft, steady, and 
grateful to the eyes, as that of a modern kerosene 
lamp, properly shaded and directed. This is in a 
measure due to the duplex burner invented in Eng- 
land in 1865, and since modified and improved, by 
which the power of several flames may be secured 
from a single lamp, giving an effect far superior to 
that afforded by the best gas jet. American manu- 
facturers have given great attention to the perfecting 
of this class of household goods, and several styles of 
lamps have been put forth within the past few years 
which have already attained an enviable popularity 
on account of their excellent qualities. The styles of 
the best makers, while endless in variety, are without 
exception handsome, and often superbly elegant; 
while their cost is so moderate as to bring something 
really desirable and ornamental, as well as highly 
useful, within the reach of the modest purse. When 
one considers the progress which has been made 
within the past few years, and the evolution from the 
dim candle, whose feeble flame served only “to 
make the darkness visible,” there is indeed cause 
for thankfulness. 

— Newton Norton. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

We hear it from a mother’s knee, in echo down the stair, 

Ofttimes in notes of childlike glee, ofttimes at close of prayer. 

We hear it at the garden gate, half whispered, sweet and low, 

While lovers linger until late, and loath e’en then to go. 


We hear it said in gilded halls, where mirth and gladness reign, 
Where beauty glows and music falls in captivating strain. 


We hear it at the bedside, where dread pain and grief are known, 
And tender ministrations share with the stricken and the lone. 


We hear it when the sun of day withdraws from mortal sight ; 
What comfort, then, to hear and say, “Good-night, dear 


heart,”—“ Good-night.” 
2 ey —Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
LANTERNS AND UMBRELLAS. 
A Stormy Drama of the Road. 
Scene I. 


SITTING ROOM in the 
Tear-all mansion. Mrs. 
Tear-all is seated beside 
a center table, darning 
stockings. A large bas- 
het full of sewing stands 
beside her. On the oppo- 
site side of the table sits 
Master Tom Tear-ail, 
with an enormous pile of 
school books at his elbow, 
and a Greek volume open 
before him. The hail and 

Sront door are plainly seen 

through the doorway. As 
the scene opens, the door-bell rings, and Mr. Tear-all 
enters, clad in yellow oilskin, and dripping streams of 
water on the floor. 


Mrs. TEaAR-ALL.—Oh, John! I’m so glad you’ve 
got safely home, this wet and dismal night—though 
you do look like a young waterspout. But where’s 
Keats Tupperling? 

Mr. TEAR-ALL.—Why, isn’t he here? He started 
to come out on the four o’clock train. 

Mrs. T.—No, I’ve seen nothing of him—but he'll 
come on the next train, I’m sure he will,—let’s have 
our supper, and not wait any longer for him. 

Mr. T.—Come on the next train, woman; you don’t 
know what you’re talking about! I tell you he 
started two hours before I did, and what’s happened 
to him, Heaven only knows! 

Mrs. T.—Pooh! nonsense! what should happen to 
him? Probably he stopped for a political meeting, 
or jubilee, or whatever you call these endless out- 
ings ; you know as well as I do, John, that no man 
can be depended upon to come home in this dreadful 
campaign, which seems to go on just the same now 
that election is over! 

Mr. T.—Do you suppose, Martha, that people are 
waylaid on trains, and entrapped by highwaymen, 
into political meetings? No, I mow he’s been 
robbed, or drowned, or garroted, or something in the 


these poets to attempt to go about alone—can’t be 
done. They go moving around, and the first thing 
any one knows they turn up in Australia,—I believe 
he’s on his way there now; dear me, sas. And what 
WILL his father say to us? Way didn’t you tele- 
graph me that he hadn’t come? 

Mrs. T.—Now, John, you’re very unjust. I thought 
he was coming with you; and you know you always 
say that it’s no use to telegraph! And, besides, I 
never knew that he was a poet. Oh, dear! what sha// 
we do? Why didn’t his father keep him at home? 

Mr. T.—There’s no use in going back to the 
Deluge, Martha, with your foolish questions—this 
present deluge is enough for us. Yes, I must start 
right out again, with all my rheumatism, and my wet 
clothes and NO supper, because it’s never ready, (4e 
becomes more and more excited in manner) and all 
in the dark, because you would let the baby play with 
my lantern and smash it. No, it’s no use ringing the 
bell for tea—I must go Now, to my DEATH. Tom, 
can’t you lend me your rubber boots? (exit Zvm) 
mine leak—I shall fall into the canal on my way to 
the station, all because you wou/d ask a young man 
to stay with us without first inquiring whether he was 
a poet! JVever ask a young man to come into your 
house again, Martha, without first finding out whether 
he is a poet. (Re-enter Tom, with an enormous pair of 
rubber boots, which Mr. Tear-all proceeds to put on.) 
It’s fatal—this careless, slipshod way of doing busi- 
ness, but you’ve seen the last of me, Martha; good- 
by, forever ! 

Mrs. T.—Oh, John! what are you going to do? 
Oh, I’m worried to death! Oh, pon’r go out in this 
storm ! 

Mr. T.—Do! I’m going to see whether he’s 
stopped at Weehawken, at his uncle’s—and if he 
isn’t there I’m going to New York to ALARM THE 
POLICE! We shall search the slums, Quarantine, 
all the haunts of wickedness, where no man’s life is 
safe one minute (4/7s. 7: shricks)—and where he’s 
been lured by some designing villain, who asked him 
to play backgammon—and who is now no doubt stab- 
bing him in the back (A/rs. 7: wrings her hands and 
dances about in mute anxiety) with a red-hot poker— 
unless he’s been carried off to the cholera hospital, 
where I shall cerTaIn-y follow him. 

Mrs. T.—Oh, John, John! You shan’t go—the 
father of seven children—to go and have hot pokers 
in his spine! you can’t—you sha’n’t—or be drowned 
in a canal; oh! oh! and your life isn’t insured, and 
we’ve been married sixteen years on next Friday 
week—and so happy! (sods) and you musT buy a 
lantern, if you will go—but don’t, don’t (she seizes the 
lapel of the yellow coat). 

(Mr. T. tears himself away with a dramatic gesture, 
and rushes out of the door, brandishing a huge, faded 
cotton umbrella. Mrs. Tear-all drops into a chair, shuts 
her eyes and moans bitterly.) 

Tom TEarR-ALL (studying aloud).—O TEKNA 
KADMOU. (Suddenly looking up from his book) 
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Hulloa! What’s all this row! the governor going! ! 
(He starts to run after his father.) 

Mrs. T. (throwing both arms around Tom's neck).— 
No, no, Tom; you're all that’s left me now. No, you 
sha’n’t stir ONE inch ! 

(Curtain.) 


Scene II. 


(This scene passes in dumb show. A wide and very 
muddy country road, on a pitch black, rainy night. 
Occasional flashes of lightning illuminate ail objects, 
and reveal a canal, running along beside the road, and 
a little way from it. Enter Mr. Tear-aill from the 
left, wearing his hat very much on one side; he holds 
a lantern aloft in his right hand and an umbrella in 
his left. His whole bearing is that of a determined, 
Guy Fawkes order of conspirator, and he walks along 
with great strides, waving the lantern—which, how- 
ever, only illuminates a small portion of the road,— 
and keenly scrutinizing the muddy path.) 

(Enter, on the right, a curious crawling object, which a 
flash of lightning shows to be the poet Keats Tupper- 
ling, proceeding upon all fours, with an umbrella held 
over his back. He feels of the road carefully as he 
creeps along, and is evidently much afraid of falling 
into the canal. His eye-glasses are wet with the rain, 
and his gaze is fixed upon the ground. He passes 
Mr. Tear-all, on the opposite side of the road, and they 
leave the scene, at opposite ends.) 


Scene III. 

(The same room as in Scene I. Mrs. Tear-all is vigor- 
ously darning white stockings with red thread, and 
Tom is still at his Greek, with his elbows on the table 
and his hands buried in his hair. The door-bell rings 
half a dozen times.) 


Mrs. T. (jumping up quickiy).—There, Tom, there’s 
your father! Oh, what a relief! Do hurry and let 
him in! (Zhey both hasten to the front door, and Tom 
works at the key, which refuses to turn.) 

Mrs. T.—Oh! that key never wé// turn! Your 
father’s the only person who can manage it, and we 
may NEVER see him alive again. What sha// we do? 

Tom.—I can fix it; just wait a minute. (Zom 
leaves the scene,and reappears in a moment bearing a 
monkey wrench.) 

Mrs. T.—How quiet your father is, Tom! He 
doesn’t usually like to wait. (Zom applies the monkey- 
wrench to the key, which finally yields and the door flies 
open, disclosing Keats Tupperling; his tall, lank form 
is dripping with rain, but he beams through his wet eye- 
glasses with a perfectly serene. unruffied air.) 

Mrs. T. (in @ high, excited voice)—Where’s Mr. 
Tear-all? Where’s my husband? 

Keats T.—Oh! Isn’t he here? Didn’t you get 
my telegram? 

Mrs. T.—No, no; oh! why did John go? I knew 
it would all come out right—and now he’s alarmed the 
police—what SHALL we do? Where HAVE you been? 

Keats T. (with great sweetness)—I’ve been to 
Philadelphia—I forgot all about looking out for 


Orange, you see—and then they called so many dif- 
ferent Oranges that I got a little confused, and as I 
was composing a new sonnet on the Chicago car 
strikes—a fine, thrilling subject—somehow I never 
noticed where we were till too late. I’m rather 
hungry—but then, I’ve had a hundred miles free ride; 
that was very interesting! 

Tom T.—Mother, I’d better go right after father, 
and stop him at Weehawken, or telegraph to the 
police at New York that Mr. Tupperling isn’t dead— 
only writing a sonnet— 

Mrs. T.—I’m nearly frantic! First John, and 
then my precious Tom! O Mr. Tupperling! how 
COULD you do so? It’s absurd to compose on the 
way to Orange! Dear, dear! None of the com- 
muters ever do it! Why, John says he has hardly 
time to compose himself before the train stops! Oh! 
I can’t let Tom go alone! (Zom goes out to get his 
coat and hat. A frightful clap of thunder is heard.) 
You Must go with him! 

Keats T.—Why, yes, I will, of course. I’m so 
glad, now, that I borrowed this lantern of the man 
across the river. 

Mrs. T. (22 horror and surprise).—Across the RIVER ? 

Keats T.—Why, yes; you see, I crossed the river, 
and went up the mountain by mistake, but a kind 
man lent me this lantern ; indeed, he offered to bring 
me home here. He seemed to think I might not be 
able to find the way by myself. 

Mrs. T.—Oh! you only went about three miles out 
of your way. Where’s Tom? (Reenter Tom.) Oh, 
your father has got your boots! Dear, dear! Oh, I 
can’t BEAR to have you go! 

Tom.—Good-by, mother ; we’ll be all right. Come 
along, Mr. Tupperling. (Exeunt Tom and Mr. Tup- 

perling.) 

(Mrs. Tear-all seats herself in a rocking chair and 
rocks back and forth in gloomy silence for some minutes. 
Her eyes are fixed upon the front door, and she wears 
an expression of calm despair.) 

Mrs. T.—Yes, they’ll find him in the morgue. I’m 
sure of it, and he had on all his old clothes, too! Or 
else in the foundling asylum,—of course, John is 
rather old for a foundling, but I suppose the police 
will take him there—if they find himalive! (4 terrific 
clap of thunder is heard, accompanied by a blinding flash 
of lightning. Mrs. Tear-ail claps her hands to her ears, 
springs to her feet, and walks up and down the room, 
dragging after her several stockings and a ball of worsted.) 

Mrs. T. (wringing her hands).—It’s of no use. I 
CAN’T be calm! O John! why did I let you go— 
and my blessed Tom ? 

(The door-bell rings violently and continuously. Mrs. 
Tear-all hastens to the door, which she opens with some 
difficulty, revealing Mr. Tear-all, holding Keats Tup- 
perling by the arm, and Tom Tear-all. They are very 
wet and splashed with mud. Mrs. T. utters a scream 
and throws herself into the arms of Mr. 7., knocking 
him against the poet, who staggers and tumbles against 
the hat rack.) 

Mrs. T.—Oh! say you’re not dead, John! I know 
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you’ve been struck by lightning and paralyzed, you 
move so queerly— 

Mr. T.—Good heavens! Move queerly. I guess 
you'd move queerly if you’d been hunting for moon- 
struck poets in the ditches all night, with rheumatism 
in both shoulders, and no supper, and then had a 250- 
pound woman strike you with the force of a cannon 
ball—queerly ; oh, yes! I’m not the queer one, but I 
know who is, and I’ve been telling Mr. Tupperling 
here that if there were a WHIPPING POST in this 
town, I’d take him to it, p. d. q., too! 

Mr. K. T. (with great sweetness)—Yes, you're 
quite right! To think that we passed each other on 
the road! I can’t account for it! It must have been 
when I was feeling of the ground, to keep out of the 
ditches—or else when the drunken man walked me 
into the big tree— 

Mrs. T.—What drunken man ? 

Mr. K. T.—Why, you see, I didn’t know my way 
up from the depot, so I asked a very pleasant man, 
who was going to the village, whether he’d show me 
the way—and so he did very kindly, but after we ran 
into a great tree, I thought perhaps I’d be safer with- 
out him, especially as he smelled very strongly of 
whisky, and I had to hold him up to keep him from 
stumbling ! 

Mrs. T.—But where did they find you, John—not— 
not in the morgue? 

Tom.—Why, mar, you must be crazy? We found 
the governor at the depot,—I only wish you could 
have seen him! There he sat on the bench outside 
the station, leaning on that horrid old gray cotton 
umbrella, watching the track like a—a ferret or a 
detective. He looked sterner than any old Roman— 
actually I wonder the trains dared to pass by, he eyed 
the track with such a tremendous and eagle eye! 

Mr. T.—Why, of course, I did! I got Mr. Tupper- 
ling’s telegram at the station—and I said to myself 
that fo—, ahem, that goose of a poet will go shuttle- 
cocking up and down this railroad all night, and never 
remember to get out at his own station; so I shall 
just sit here and watch, and pull him right through 
the car window by the head and ears if necessary ! 

Mr. K. T.—It’s all very funny; even the storm 


can’t damp our spirits,eh? Don’t you want to hear 
my adventures, Mrs. Tear-all ? 

Mrs. T.—Oh! not to-night, Mr. Tupperling—I 
can’t hear any more adventures to-night! Besides, 
the servants have all gone to bed and I must get you 
something to eat. And you must all change your 
wet clothes— 

Mr. T.—Yes, that is, if Mr. Tupperling can be 
trusted to go up stairs alone! It would be a pity to 
have him walk into the cistern, or the coal bin,—no 
more sonnets now, Mr. Tupperling! All the boots 
and trousers in the house are wet, so we can’t go 
after you again to-night, no matter wHaT happens! 

Mrs. T.—Never mind, John! All’s well that ends 
well,—do come now and have some supper ! 

(Curtain.) 
—Florence Howe Hail. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LiBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND ENn- 
OYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 

AVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS— TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


Ill.—The Sleeping Room. 

HE fact that American women 
are known as the leisure class, 
and have in a general way the 
furnishing of their own houses, 
has of late given increased at- 
tention to the decoration and 
appointing of sleeping cham- 
bers. These rooms for sleep 
should be large and airy, well 
ventilated in the early morn- 
ing after the sunisup. For is 
he not the scavenger that dif- 
fuses the mist vapors and fogs, 
bringing at the same time fresh 

m air to our heated bodies and 
delightful odors to our senses? In well-regulated 
households all members of a family have the selec- 
tion and scheme of decoration in their own apart- 
ments, adopting that best suited to their taste. So 
that the variety of papering and furnishing in vogue 
is almost endless. 

In many cases the woodwork of these rooms can 
be painted in whatever color the owner prefers, then 
sanded down and coated with enamel paint. This 
gives a glazed finish which is not always desirable 
and is more easily defaced than the old-fashioned 
method ; yet for the walls and ceiling a color can be 
more easily obtained for these retiring rooms, and no 
doubt more in harmony. A hard wood finish is a 
luxury not found in the inexpensive homes for the 
multitude. 

In this house my lady has made many schemes of 
color for her sleeping rooms, which if described will 
fully illustrate her meaning,—an artistic, yet simple 
room, which is in good taste and low in cost. The 
walls are covered with a light, warm tone of cartridge 
paper in brown effects. The frieze, if it can be 
termed such, has a deep border stenciled in a broad, 
conventional pattern, of a shade darker than the 
walls. This was done by my lady’s son, who is the 
artistic member of the family. The ceiling is founded 
on the same charming motive,—a small border of 
suitable width, where hangs the chandelier, so that 
the tone of color and feeling is all in rapport. If paper 
of a gay and flowering pattern is decided upon, it 
will be readily found that the market is full of all 
sorts and kinds that will meet the requirements of 
any modest dwelling, and at the same time prove in- 
expensive in price. 

The rug of this delightful combination is of brown 
and white, in Japanese designs, of those wonderful 
patterns that fill the mind with charm and admira- 
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tion. They are thick and soft, rich in coloring, ac- 
ceptable to the foot and grateful to the eye. The 
floors, being evenly boarded with Georgia pine, 
should be shellaced in a delicate brown; from its 
corners dust and moths are ignominiously excluded, 
and its cleanliness is a charm to behold. The walls 
and floors are in perfect keeping, a simple unity of 
artistic effects; now my lady rejoices in her experi- 
ence and the careful study of her handiwork. 

The furniture should be of no set style, bought of 
some dealer in wood of the fashionable make, accord- 
ing to the season’sventure. The bed in the coloring 
of rich oak, but inexpensive, will meet the demand of 
this room, canopied over an iron frame with curtains 
of Bagdad, silk velours, or pretty cretonne. Anatolin 
curtains are effective, and hold as high a place as 
sateens, of silk, satin or wool. They should be looped 
back by a small hook fastened to the sides of the 
bed, a chain or ribbon securing them. Spread and 
bolster are needed, for in these days pillows are not 
always required, and can be used in silk, lace or 
muslin. 

As a finishing touch, an eider down quilt thrown 
across the foot of the bed adds much to its warmth 
and comfort. But spread, bolster and quilt should 
not deviate from this one scheme of decoration. 
The dressing case, my lady declares, should occupy 
a well-chosen place where the light can fall on the 
mirror, that tells so many defects, while the little 
knickknacks hold always a corner in any room of 
refinement and taste. Toilet articles in silver and 
glass grace the delicate scarf that enhances their 
beauty. The vinaigrette, pin tray, button hook and 
the pincushion of delicate workmanship find a rest- 
ing place in my lady’s sleeping chamber. The rock- 
ing chair and hanging mirror, the low table lamp 
with amber shade, are among the settle-downs of this 
comfortable nook. But the cozy corner—what an 
addition this innovation has made for luxury and 
comfort! Its popularity is unbounded, for the cozy 
corner can find a shelter in any room. The divan or 
lounge should be small, upholstered in any kind of 
covering that suits the prevailing colors. Denim, the 
turkish rug, reps, cretonne—all are in vogue, and pil- 
lows of all sorts can find there a place. 

At the top of the cozy corner a broad shelf can be 
used for holding novels, magazines and light reading, 
whilst the bright bit of faience, the charming water 
color, the sketches in black and white, add to its pleas- 
ure and delight. The portitre placed at the foot of 
the lounge can be drawn at will to keep draughts from 
the gentle occupant. This hanging can be made of 
any pretty effect in silk or cotton sheetings, gobelin 
cloth, embellished with conventional embroidery de- 
signs in delicate shades of brown to suit the already 
new-toned walls and floor coverings. 

The windows should be treated with taste and per- 
ception. Why not use the creamy toned madras of 
some light flowering design, with broad lace as a 
border? The curtains should be looped: back with 
ribbon of a delicate shade, thus falling across the 


windows in graceful folds. The draperies proper 
should match the color selected for the room, and 
may be of heavy or light material, according to choice. 
If some artistic soul prefers her own handiwork, hang- 
ings of toile de guisse, or plantation cloth, are inex- 
pensive and beautiful in style. These jute coverings 
can be embroidered in set figures with oriental gold 
thread or wash silks. The Japanese chifirm cloth is 
charming for the sleeping room. It has a crape-like 
surface, so soft and pliable as to bring sweetness and 
cheer to the apartments. The mantelpiece may be 
curtained with some scarf of “strange device,” ad- 
justed at the pleasure of the owner. A simple vase, 
good in form, a plaque of rare design and a figure 
piece in black and white, will harmonize and finish a 
unique ensemble. 

In these pages the author has given a few rules of 
etiquette that may prove useful to the readers. A 
few others relating especially to sleeping apartments 
may properly be added here : 

Never enter any sleeping room without first knock- 
ing, to ascertain if the person within is at leisure or 
presentable. 

It is bad form for any person to use toilet articles 
that are not theirown. This objectionable habit is 
most trying to others, and shows lamentable igno- 
rance on the part of the offender. 

Every lady, before leaving her room after the morn- 
ing toilet, should open wide the windows, placing the 
bedclothes so that the air will freshen the Sheets, 
blankets and pillows. 

On retiring, let the air into the room by pulling 
down the window a short distance from the top, and 
raising it equally from the bottom. This permits 
that free circulation most beneficial to health. 

Never leave the light burning during the evening 
when the room is unoccupied. This is not only a 
waste, but the air becomes vitiated and is considered 
unhealthful. 

Keep a well-swept floor and aclean hearth. Let 
the windows be kept bright and shining, the furni- 
ture, books and pictures free from dust, the closets 
in perfect order. Let there be bags for twine, cord 
and buttons, a place for the shoes and slippers. 
Hooks to hold the cloaks and coats should be pro- 
vided, giving the ample bath robe a convenient corner. 
Towels are to be always at hand, and recollect that 
constant vigilance has its own reward. 

For is it not here, when the day closes, with its 
duties, trusts and cares, that we hie away to our 
sanctuary, within which the lamps are lighted, and life 
goes on with curtains drawn to shut out the careless 
world. The fire blaze is still alive, even if the embers 
are low. We linger, ponder, and muse over the past; 
hope, plan and build for the future. It is a castle all 
our own, and as our feet tread the soft rug, we seek 
the repose of that “sleep that sometimes shuts up 
sorrow’s eye.” Soothed by sweet and benign rever- 
ies, we dror nber, and dream the hours away. 

—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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* BRIGHT MISSIONARIES. 


Sent Out by February’s Patron Saint. 
“Keep a thought for me.” 


N OT every tenderly worded valentine brings a 


declaration of new love; not every one 

comes bristling with Cupid’s arrows ; happily 

there are little paper missives which say to 
us, even before the envelope is opened, and while we 
are looking at the familiar and loved handwriting, 
“T remember you ;” and what more blessed than to 
be remembered ? : 

An old man was traveling in a sunny land, one 
February—a land where heliotropes bloomed freely 
in the open air ; a land where all nature seemed glad. 
As he walked one morning, a little paper valentine 
displayed in a store window attracted his attention. 
Pausing to look at it—for this was a man who ad- 
mired all the sweet and beautiful in life—the traveler 
discovered a near resemblance to a face long since 
vanished, the face of his own child. It was only a 
little valentine, in its center a pretty childish face 
looked out expectantly, with birds flying about over 
it. Beneath were the words, “ My Valentine.” “ Keep 
a thought for me.” 

Then the traveler counted the years that had 
passed since the child went away, and he knew 
that, had she lived, to-day she would be a woman, 
perhaps with sweet-faced children like this child in 
the picture ; and he imagined himself sending to his 
child the little valentine as a reminder of her girl 
days. And while the traveler dreamed of what the 
present and the future might have held for him, there 
came a vision of another face, that of a woman of 
whom he had sometimes thought, “ My child would 
have looked like her; the eyes are similar; although 
not beautiful, it is a pure face.” 

The traveler stepped inside, saying to himself, 
“T’ll send the little valentine to her ; it will make her 
laugh. The brave creature, struggling with that fear- 
ful burden, how I wish the message could make life 
brighter for her.” 


The little valentine went away to the East, where 
the snow lay piledall along by the railway, the land 
where no flowers grew unprotected. It kept com- 
pany with many sterner messages, some of them 
demands for speedy payment, others formal busi- 
ness letters, but all beginning, “Dear Sir” “Dear 
Madam ”—every one a travesty upon one of the 
most eloquent expressions of endearment in the 
English language. 

“Mama’s got a valentine!” the children shouted 
as they came bearing the little messenger to their 
mother. “Why, what makes you cry? it’s a pretty 
little girl,” they said, as the mother displayed the 
bright face, and at the same time’ a good many tears, 
for they had not learned that not all tears are those 
of sadness, and while she would have held it close 
for the sweet comfort it brought her, she pinned 
it to the wall that it might please her children, and 
went bravely about her work, whispering, “ How 
sweet to be remembered.” 

’Twas such a little thing, only a paper valentine, 
without a Cupid, a heart or a dart, but its mission 


was fulfilled. 
—Anna P. Payne. 
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SOMEBODY’S COMING HOME TO-DAY. 


Shine, O glorious day, shine clear! 
Scatter the clouds with the sun’s bright ray, 
Gladdest and best, O day most dear! 
Somebody’s coming home to-day. 


Sing, O little brown bird in the tree, 
Warble your cheeriest roundelay, 
Wake all the echoes of woodland glee, 
Somebody’s coming home to-day. 


Laugh, O babe on my knee, with joy! 
Clap your hands in the merriest way, 

Somebody’ll come to his baby boy, 
Somebody’s coming home to-day. 


Ring, O bells of my heart, ring out! 
Ring all the sadness and gloom away ; 

Ring away loneliness, fear and doubt, 
Somebody’s coming home to-day. 


—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

48. Removing grease stains from mattings, counter- 
panes, etc., by wetting the spot with alcohol, then 
rubbing with hard soap, washing all out in cold water. 

49. When packing dresses, putting paper between 
the folds, to prevent creasing. 

so. Throwing an equal amount of salt on soot 
spilled on the carpet, and sweeping all up together. 

51. One part turpentine to three of linseed oil, well 
shaken together, for a furniture polish. 

52. Gum camphor to keep off moths. 


53. A lump of camphor inside a piano to keep 
moths from the felt. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 
Cuap. II. 
Fine Lingerie—Cottons for Midwinter Sewing. 


S each season of the year has its peculiar 

van place in the shopping world, February has 

come to be the time when merchants make 

special display of their white goods, fine 

cottons, embroideries and laces, and made-up lingerie. 
HOME-MADE OR READY-MADE? 


In the last score of years there has been a decided 
change in the underwear of the shops, and it has be- 
come a doubtful question whether it is cheaper to buy 
underwear ready-made or to make it athome. This 
question is differently answered by different classes 
of women. The over-dressed shopgirl, who has in 
mind the cheap machine-made underwear of the 
shops, the product of starving labor, will tell you 
without hesitation that it is far cheaper to buy under- 
wear than to make it. For it is an unquestioned 
fact that the immense amount of over-trimmed, 
over-elaborate garments which are placarded in 
all the bargain shops are the outcome of the sweating 
system and are purchased chiefly by the poor me- 
chanic’s wife, the working girl, and all the array of 
ignorant women with half-formed tastes, who look 
more to show and display, even in such garments, 
than they do to neatness and utility. Thus labor 
is arrayed against labor,and the problem is for- 
ever complicated until intelligence and time shall 
solve it. 

There is, however, a different class of goods much 
more simply made and much more difficult to find, 
for which a higher price is charged. This price 
leaves a margin of from twenty-five cents to a dollar 
profit on each garment, outside the price of the ma- 
terials. Such underwear as this costs about as much 
in the shops as it does when made at home by a com- 
petent seamstress. Of course, if one does one’s own 
sewing it is considerably cheaper, but the hurry of 
modern life makes it almost impossible for the busy 
mother of a family to take this burden upon her as 
she did of yore. So, if the underwear is not pur- 
chased ready-made, it is usually delegated to a seam- 
stress. There are many advantages in home-made 
underwear, provided one has a competent seamstress 
at command. The cloth may be shrunk, and it al- 
ways should be, though it never is in the goods made 
in the shops except in the case of the finest French 
lingerie. Garments made up from cloth that has been 


shrunken wear a great deal longer, because they do 
not break: apart at the seams. Home-made garments 
are usually more daintily finished. An objection 
often urged against them, however, is that they are 
not as good shape or as good style as the garments 
made up in the shops. A simple way to secure gar- 
ments of fine style is to purchase one of any style 
that especially takes the fancy, rip it apart and copy 
the pattern. 
FINE LINGERIE. 

The most expensive underwear worn by refined 
women of luxuriant tastes is made of sheer linen or 
nainsook, trimmed with fine lace, hemstitching and 
narrow insertions of needlework. Such underwear 
as this is made entirely by hand in the very daintiest 
manner and is always imported from Paris. A single 
gown of this kind will cost from $10 to $50, while 
corset covers and other pieces are proportionately 
expensive. Silk underwear is no longer a.thing of 
fashion, and colored underwear of any kind is a thing 
to be abhorred by any woman of taste.” Black or 
colored silk petticoats are the only exception to 
the rule. 

CHANGES OF STYLES. 

The wise tendency of fashion to-day is to simplify 
and reduce the weight of the underwear as far as pos- 
sible. There has been some change in the style of gar- 
ments, and a great many ladies now dispense with 
the chemise and use in place of it a corset cover. 
Slender women, however, use the chemise, wearing it 
over the corset and thus dispensing with the corset 
covers. Chemises are, therefore, fitted more closely 
to the figure than they were. A new garment has 
made its appearance of late years which takes the 
place of the old-fashioned flannel skirt in winter and 
of the light underskirt in summer. It is a black silk 
or woolen pair of tights. These are worn over the 
drawers and white garments, completely protecting 
them from the dust of the streets. These tights give 
freedom in walking, and the only skirt worn with 
them under the dress skirt is a light one of taffeta 
silk. They reach only as far as the knees where they 
cover the top of the stocking. These garments are 
worn only in walking and traveling, but not with the 
house dress. 

CORSETS. 

The choice of all ready-made garments must de- 
pend largely upon the taste of the buyer. In the pur- 
chase of underwear it is especially desirable that 
simple styles be adhered to. They are not only in 
better taste and more elegant and chic, but are more 
easily laundered. In the purchase of corsets, a word 
or two is certainly necessary. It is strange to see 
with what unanimity women purchase a long or a 
short corset, according to the fashionable length of 
the waist, without any reference to their own figures. 
This is almost as absurd as if they should all wear 
the same length of dress. A short woman cannot 
lengthen her waist perceptibly without destroying the 
proportions of her figure. In the most graceful dress 
the waist line is somewhat high, though not so high 
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as the Empire dress brings it. A short woman should 
choose a short corset, which fits her in every part. 
The best corset makers have as many as seven or 


’ eight different styles, fitted to as many different fig- 


ures. A corset nine inches in length is long enough 
for a woman five feet tall. A taller woman may wear 
alongercorset French women, who are proverbially 
well dressed, do not attempt to lengthen their waists 
beyond the natural limit. This line falls naturally 
several inches higher than it is usually placed by the 
long corset and fashionable dressmaker. The fashion 
of the long waist which has recently been modified 
by Empire styles is an English one, and one which it 
is not desirable to copy. 


BEST MATERIALS. 


We now come to the consideration of the best ma- 
terials for under garments. While the vast majority 
of people throughout the country formerly used do- 
mestic muslins for this purpose, a great deal sheerer 
goods is nowchosen. Cambrics, nainsooks, dimities, 
and even linen lawns are quite generally made up by 
people who formerly used heavy percale and muslins. 
A very fair quality of domestic cambric may be pur- 
chased at about 1214 cents a yard. The nainsook 
usually chosen for this purpose is the soft finish Eng- 
lish nainsook which costs about twenty-five cents a 
yard. It ismore durable and suitable for the purpose 
than the harder twisted, more wiry Frenh nainsook. 
For fine puffings, pleated fronts, deep falling ruffles, 
and sometimes for entire nightgowns, the sheer 
French nainsook is used, in a quality which costs 
about sixty cents a yard. Fine chemises are also 
made of this sheer nainsook. Dimity makes very 
dainty gowns The quality selling at thirty cents a yard 
is usually chosen for this purpose. A good quality of 
imported cambric may be had for twenty-five cents 
a yard, and there is a fine quality of American cam- 
bric which usually sells at about eighteen cents a 
yard. Corset covers and drawers, which usually are 
made of a stronger goods than nainsook, may be 
made of these cambrics or of percale. There is a 
heavy quality of percale called “ modopolaine,” which 
usually sells at from twenty-five cents a yard upward, 
but it is not so durable as the sheerer percale. The 
prices given here may be looked upon as nearly stand- 
ard, as there has been little change in the prices of 
such goods since the general fall in prices after our 
civil war. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

In the matter of trimmings there has been a de- 
cided change for the better in the last few years, and 
the heavy, coarse hamburgs are noflonger considered 
desirable. On the contrary, if hamburg is used at 
all, it must be of the finest quality and the daintiest 
pattern. In the quality of these embroideries our 
American manufacturers are but little if any behind 
the French, but they do not make as attractive pat- 
terns. Old-fashioned, needle-worked edges and in- 
sertions are entirely superseded by the machine work, 
which can only be distinguished from them by an 


expert. The Parisian needlework imported to this 
country is that done on the garment itself, and there 
is comparatively little of this, the fine lingerie maker 
depending more largely upon laces for trimming than 
ever before. There are several grades of lace found 
on imported underwear. Torchon, almost as fine as 
Valenciennes, is very often used. A great deal 
of machine-made Valenciennes, of a quality which 
can scarcely be distinguished from the genuine 
cushion-made lace, is found on the finest impor- 
ted gowns. This quality of machine-made Valen- 
ciennes lace is very rarely if ever found in our shops, 
though it may always be found in France. The 
cheap imitations of Valenciennes lace which are 
generally sold in our shops are too coarse and flimsy 
to be of any use in trimming underwear. The 
fine quality of Torchon lace, which may be found 
at a few of the larger shops in the great cities, is 
therefore the only lace that it is desirable to buy 
for underwear. This sells at about twenty-five cents 
a yard for three-quarter inch width. Maltese and 
Medici laces are also used for trimming underwear, 
though Medici lace is too coarse for trimming any- 
thing but white petticoats. Heavy embroideries are 
used on white skirts. 


SHOPPING HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


It seems quite certain now that the full skirts worn 
all winter will continue to be fashionable during the 
spring. The fashionable skirt now measures from 
four to five yards around. 

The first woolens imported for early spring wear 
are rough cloths of sheer weight. There are whip 
cords in diagonal weave which repeat the two-toned 
and shaded effect of Russian velours. 

The dark or black silk petticoat, which has become 
de rigueur with walking dress, is generally made of 
strong taffeta silk, though it may be made of satin or 
even of brocade. The divided skirt, though still worn 
by some ladies, has never found general favor with 
well-dressed women in New York and other East- 
ern Cities. 

The first reports of the spring fashions show the 
return of fine silk gauzes in jet black and cream 
white, striped in color with narrow lines of satin. 
Thus a cream white gauze will be striped with pale 
blue, cream, yellow and old green, and these stripes 
may be separated by equal spaces or arranged in 
clusters separated by a broad stripe of gauze. Such 
gauzes will be made up into graceful Watteau gowns 
with full skirts and trimmings of black or cream lace, 
according to the color of the gauze. 

Stylish dressmakers are stiffening the skirts of 
their street dresses with horsehair, which has been 
abandoned for years. This material is sewed in as 
far as the knees and holds out the skirt in that stylish 
little flare, which is now considered necessary to ele- 
gant effect. Wise ones in dress matters declare that 
all this expanse of skirt makes the advent of the hoop 
inevitable, and some leaders of fashion who desire to 
rush the style, have adopted a slight hoop in the street. 
The best dressed women have done nothing of the 
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kind, and are exceedingly chary of 1830 styles. The 
general revival of crinoline is still a mooted question. 
NOTES. 

Dahlia, a dull-toned reddish purple, is the new color. 

The new veil is dahlia red, and matches the bonnet. 

Buy cambrics and cotton goods in February, when 
the shops are full of new designs. 

Heavy cottons like cheviots will be used for morn- 
ing walking dresses in midsummer. 

Velvet ribbons of all kinds and black satin ribbons 


will be used to trim summer dresses. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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PEANUT CANDY. 
Some gloomy day when young folks yawn 
And wish the weary hours were gone, 
Go to your storeroom and there get 
Brown sugar, heavy, almost wet; 
Send some one to a peanut stand ; 
A quart, fresh roasted, you'll demand. 
Set all the children shelling these, 
And make them whistle, if you please. 
When these are shelled, chop, not too fine; 
Butter some pie pans set in line; 
Then take a pound of sugar, turn 
Into a pan and melt, not burn; 
But add no water. When ’tis done, 
And like thick sirup, quickly run; 
Your chopped-up peanuts lightly salt 
And turn them in. If there’s no fault, 
Stir just a minute, pour in tins, 
And cool; and then the fun begins. 
—Florence Pratt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
INDISCRIMINATE SAVING 
Is not Economy in all Cases. 

“ Save the bits of twine; wind them on this ball.” So 
said an over-saving housekeeper to her new “help,” as the 
latter made a roll of the paper in which a leg of mutton 
had been sent from the market, and put paper and twine 


intothe kitchen fire. The “help,” a sensible young person, 
looked questioningly at her mistress, making noreply. Here 
was an opportunity not to be slighted; the woman must 
convert this young person; she said, “ Never throw away 
anything that can beof use.” The servant “ talked back.” 

‘The cord was greasy, it was not fit to use again.” 

It was the preacher who was converted this time, and 
she sensibly confessed herself more zealous than wise. 

Nothing will take the place of a bit of twine, as all 
housekeepers have been convinced, but we prefer that 
which has been used on packages containing other goods 
than sausage, fish or suet. There are other eters more 
grateful to the sense of smell. 

A word might be said in regard to the burning of wrap- 
ping paper. Nothing, unless, perhaps, salt, clam shells or 
watermelon rinds, will deaden a fire more effectually. I 
remember a washing day rendered unusually blue by a late 
clothes boiling, all on account of a big paper conflagra- 
tion. Better leave the wrapping papers to be burned after 
the dinner is cooked, if they must be burned. Really, 
cremation seems the most desirable method of disposing 
of paper in which meat, cheese and other articles coming 
under the head of groceries, are wrapped. Cremation is 
one of the indications of a progressive age. 

—Ratio. 
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A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 
“A Penny for Your Thoughts.” 
OMETHING new in the way of entertainment 
is always welcome—and the following may be 
of interest to some hostess who is wondering 
what todo next. I have no doubt many will 
be surprised to find how much there is on a copper 
cent, but careful examination will find all the follow- 
ing: First, procure cards such as are used for dancing 
programmes. Take narrow ribbon and tieg pencil 
on one end, and a new copper cent of 1 ate on 
the other. The pennies will have to be purchased. 
On the outside of the card “A penny for your 
thoughts” can be painted prettily or done in gold; 
however, if the party is gotten up in a hurry, plain 
writing will do. But with very little extra work the 
cards can be made pretty souvenirs. On the inside 
of the card write : : 
Find on one side of cent: 
1. A Messenger. 
2. A Symbol of Victory. 
3. A Mode of Punishment. 
4. A Weapon. 
5. A Devoted Young Man. 
6. A Piece of Armor. 


On the other side of the cent find : 
. A Portion of a Hill. 
. A Place of Worship. 
. An Animal. 
. Youth and Old Age. 
. One Way of Expressing Matrimony. 
. A Cultivated Flower. 
7. An Emblem of Royalty. 

On the opposite side leave the page blank, with 
the exception of the figures, so the answers will 
correspond to the number of the question. Give a 
card to each guest, and request them not to help 
each other. When all have finished, collect the cards 
upon which each one’s name must appear, and the 
person who has found the greatest number of objects 
receives the first prize ; the lowest number found may 
also be given a prize. For the benefit of the hostess 
I will give the “ Key ” to the objects : 

. A Messenger, 
2. A Symbol of Victory, 
. A Mode of Punishment, Stripes (on Shield) 
. A Weapon, Arrow 
. A Devoted Young Man, Beau (bow on Wreath) 
. A Piece of Armor, Shield 


. A Portion of a Hill, Brow 

. A Place of Worship, Temple 

. An Animal, Hare (hair) 

Youth and Old Age, 18 and 92 

. One way of Expressing Matrimony, United 

. A Cultivated Flower, Tulips 

7. Emblem of Royalty, Crown 

Would any one have thought that a penny con- 
tained so much ?—and this is not all. 

—Ellye H. Glover 


One sent (cent) 
Laurel Wreath 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
In the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Public Conveyance. 
I—In THE Home. 

S there a natural depravity, after 
all, inherent in the human 
breast, which manifests itself 
in the giving of pain to those 
whom we should love best and 
cherish most tenderly? If 
this question is answered in 
the negative, how shall we ex- 
plain the manifestations which 
are too often witnessed, of 
fathers who are courteous in 
their daily intercourse with 

their fellow-men, yet are tyrants within the home 

circle; of mothers who hold high repute with the 
general world, for gentleness and grace, but who mani- 
fest to husband and children qualities far removed 
from those pleasing attributes; of brothers and 
sisters who in the home life most certainly do not 

“dwell together in harmony, in honor preferring 

one another.” 

A certain writer of a generation ago expressed 
doubt regarding any religion which did not make 
brighter and happier the life of the cat or dog at- 
tached tothe home in which it was professed. The 


present writer takes issue, most decidedly, with any_ 


form of “ politeness ” which does not find its spring 
and its most constant and hearty manifestation in the 
life of the family—within the home circle, embracing 
every member. These papers, therefore, are written, 
not to lay the fixed rules to be observed on cere- 
monious occasions, but to inculcate the spirit which 
shall reach into the everyday life—in other words, 
to lay down a few simple admonitions regarding 
Everyday Etiquette. 

It is in the home, above all other places, that the 
true man or woman will strive to please and soothe. 
This for two reasons—first because it is right, in 
order that the home life may be what it is meant to 
be. Both husband and wife should feel that no 
matter what trials and perplexities may come to each 
in the contact with the outside world, there will bein 
the family gathering a haven from which strife, dis- 
pute, contention and unkindness will be shut out, 
and into which will come only tenderness, considera- 
tion and confidence. That there are so many ex- 
amples of the reverse only emphasizes the “ ought to 
be.” Second, the example displayed should have 
consideration. If the boy is to be “a little gentle- 
man” when away from home, he must be taught, 
and not by precept alone, but as well by example, 
when he is at home. And the influence of the ex- 
ample of the father upon the son, and of the mother 
upon the daughter, will be much more potent than 
any amount of advice or any rules of etiquette. 

It often occurs that children must be admonished 
of errors in deportment of which they have been 


either innocently or wilfully guilty. This should 
always be done in the gentlest and kindest manner, 
and privately. Even if the reproof is deserved, that 
which is tempered by the accents of love and kind- 
ness will touch far more deeply than when voiced 
hastily and with unkindness of tone. 

It is probably not true that family “ manners ” are 
less courteous now than formerly; probably the re- 
verse is the fact, but it must be admitted that there 
is yet room for a great deal of improvement. Some- 
how, somewhere, there has crept into popular accept- 
ance the idea that with marriage, or at least with the 
waning of the honeymoon, the “lover days ” are over, 
and the kindness, gentleness and attention which 
existed during the courtship has no longer a place in 
the domestic economy of the wedded pair. 

It is recorded of a woman prominent in society and 
in ali good works, that being asked the cause of her 
remarkable sweetness of disposition and enjoyment 
of life, she answered promptly, “ My husband has 
always been my lover, and there has been no oppor- 
tunity for any bitterness or hardness to come into my 
life.” Such a response preaches a sermon which 
might well be heeded especially by those who are 
about entering life. How much would this simple 
rule avail in preventing that “ tiring of one another ” 
which fills so many homes with emotions and with 
conduct which should never have an entrance there! 
“But I cannot stop to be ceremonious,” says the 
busy man to whom every minute of the working day 
is valuable. Perhaps not, to the extent of that 
elaborate ceremony which is formal and not simply 
embodied kindness; but it costs no more in time or 
effort to speak the thoughtful, considerate, gentle 
word—to sink self in the common welfare—than to be 
boorish and rude, fretful and fault-finding. 

The most uncomfortable persons with whom we 
have to do are that self-consequential class who go 
through life with all the sharp angles of their natures 
exposed, wounding every one with whom they come 
in contact by gruff unkindness of tone and manner. 
To remonstrate with such an one would be to receive 
the assurance that “I am plain-spoken ; I don’t beat 
around the bush; I say just what I think. That is 
my way.” Yet what asad confession! “My way” 
to be brutal, when I might be gentle; to be rough 
and rude, when I might be polished and considerate ! 
Shame upon such a “ way” as that! 

In this connection it may be allowable to quote a 
few words from a recent writer on that subject— 
words of golden truth, which may well be treasured 
by the thoughtful. “A well-bred man,” he says, “is 
quiet in dress, respectful to women, kind to the weak, 
helpful to the feeble. He may not be always an 
especially generous or effusive man, but good breed- 
ing will tell him all the proper observances and the 
duty of being a conventional gentleman. He assumes 
a virtue if he have it not, and is courteous and tender 
to the old, the feeble, the humble.” 

It seems quite as though in the rush and hurry of 
modern life we were losing the art of interesting, 
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genial conversation. By that term is not meant mere 
idle gossip regarding the affairs of others, or those 
inane nothings which seem the principal mental 
production of a great many, and not exclusively 
young people. But it is not difficult to be an inter- 
esting conversationalist. The first step in that di- 
rection is to be a good listener. Notice the manner 
as well as the matter of the man or woman who is a 
good talker, and observe in what the charm of their 
conversation consists. Books, the daily newspaper, 
personal observation, all these afford exhaustless 
topics ; but it must’ be borne in mind that it is the 
manner principally which attracts. 

Above all things, let no dispute come into the 
family circle. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
fall into error; but if we are entirely confident that 
another has done this, it is scarcely courteous to 
declare vociferously that he postively and certainly 
has done so. If a source of authority is at hand, it is 
much better to inquire if you are mistaken in sup- 
posing — otherwise, and in making an immediate 
reference of the matter. Ifa settlement cannot be 
reached at the time, it is better to say in substance, 
“T had a quite different impression, and will take the 
first opportunity to see if I have beenin error.” In 
a matter of principle or conviction, a kindly, firm 
expression of one’s position, unaccompanied by argu- 
ment, is generally most convincing, and no gentle- 
man or lady will urge another to du that which is 
against his conscience. 

The position of the servant about the home, 
whether of one sex or the other, carries an obligation 
of courtesy not to be disregarded. The servant sells 
her labor at a stated price ; the purchaser, the mis- 
tress, let us say, has a right to require and to direct 
the labor, while the servant has an equal right to 
require the financial filling of the contract on the 
part of the mistress. But the servant does not sell 
her womanhood, her right to kindly treatment and 
respectful consideration. It is most certainly re- 
quired of her that she shall be at all times respectful, 
alert and deferential ; if she is not that, she is dubbed 
“an impertinent hussy,” and dismissed in short order. 
In other words she is required to be a lady. Is the 
obligation to rest upon her alone? 

TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HOME. 

It is better to be silent than to say unwise or 
unkind things. 

Do not boast of birth, wealth, influential friends or 
bodily prowess. 

Look at those who address you ; but in speaking to 
others do not stare at them. 


Remember that a servant is a man or a woman, 
and will appreciate treatment as such. 


A compliment, to be appreciated by any sensible 
person, must be prompted by sincerity. 

Never urge anothertodo anything against his de- 
sire, unless there is danger before him. 


Never enter an apartment occupied by another 


person, except the common rooms of a dwelling, with- 
out knocking. 

Ladies should pass through a door first, but a 
gentleman is to precede in going up stairs. 

Do wot constantly refer to experiences or honor- 
able positions which may have been enjoyed. 

Always give preference to elders, visitors, those of 
superior position and those who are weak or ill. 

Do not forget a kind word to each member of the 
family on parting at night, or a pleasant greeting on 
meeting in the morning. y 

Do not deprecate the gift which you give, nor 
laud immoderately that which is received; in each 
case it is the sentiment which prompts the offering 
that is vastly more precious than what is offered. 

A gentleman never indulges in winks or grimaces 
when talking with another, does not talk “shop” or 
business outside of business hours ; never laughs at 
his own jokes, or at coarseness, profanity or in- 
delicacy from others ; never intentionally wounds the 
feelings of another, or brings a blush to the cheek 


of modesty. 
—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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BREAD. 


Beautiful loaves of bread, 
Crusty and golden brown, 

Whose wholesome fragrance maketh glad 
The heart of king or clown ; 


Outside, the hue of the wheat, 
As it bent in the sun of June, 

Or lay in heaps of yellow bronze, 
In the light of the harvest moon ; 


And inside, sweet as the scent 
Of tasseling heads of corn, 

And light as the sprays of the valley-mist 
That float in the wake of the morn. 


In homes of wealth and ease, 
The board is richly spread, 

But what would the choicest viands be 
If there was lack for bread, 


And in the humble home— 
The cottage small and gray, 

The poor man’s wife, in calico frock, 
Cheerily works away; 


Her eyes are clear with health, 
Her dimpled cheeks are red, 

And she sings a tender, old-time song, 
As she kneads her sweet brown bread. 


Homely and wholesome bread— 

This is our need each day, 
From the millionaire in his mansion grand, 
* To the beggar beside the way. 


The daily physical want 
Of nations from pole to pole, 

An humble type of the Heavenly Bread 
That feedeth the hungry soul. 


And do we comprehend, 
When our daily prayer is said, 
How great the gift we ask of God, 
When we ask for our daily bread ? 


—Hattie Whitney. 
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STORY OF DWIGHT AND THE KEELEY CURE. 
“The Scientific Marvel of the Age.” 


NEW star has burst into the firmament of 
A scientific research and continues to shine 
with increasing splendor. Its appearance 

was bitterly denied and derided, as was 

that which was followed by the three wise men until 
it stood over the manger-cradle of the Prince of 
Peace. The Star of Bethlehem brought tidings of 
exceeding great joy. It was the star of hope to a 
lost world, and the new star that is swinging so 
grandly in the medical heavens is also pouring its 
blessed rays on the homes of the world. In all rev- 
erence is the comparison made, and with the convic- 
tion that the coming of this last new star is also 
God’s decree, and that he has sent it to bea sign and 
token of hope unto the sorrowing ones of the world. 

The curse of intemperance fell upon Noah, and 
while drunk with wine of his own making he became 
an object of scorn to his own son. Then the patri- 
arch hissed through his quivering lips a dreadful 
curse upon his race. That curse is yet upon the 
whole world. 

Since the days of Noah, intemperance has been 
counted as a moral transgression, and so strongly 
has condemnation of intemperance grown with the 
ages, that it has been difficult to interest the medical 
mind with the argument that inebriety is a disease, 
and not a vice or crime, and as such should be 
treated. It is true that occasionally, in the ages gone 
by, some physicians have proclaimed drunkenness a 
disease, but popular thought was not with them. 
With the rise of this new starin the medical world, 
however, comes confirmation of the belief that drunk- 
enness is a disease, and with it comes the assurance 
that the disease can be cured. 

What is the evidence? The world asks this ques- 
tion, and in reply nearly one hundred thousand men 
and women, who in the past thirteen years have been 
rescued from the awful slavery of drink and narcot- 
ics, rise up as an immense grand army, to testify by 
word of mouth, through personal letters, and the 
medium of the press, to the truth of the assertion 
that drunkenness and the opium habit are diseases 
and can be cured. 

Thousands have been cured every month by this 
wonderful discovery which Dr. Leslie E. Keeley has 
given to the world. If this were not true, if Dr. 
Keeley was playing upon the love, faith and hope of 
thousands of mothers, sisters and wives of unfortu- 
nates, the fact would have been disclosed to the 
world before thirteen years could roll away. 

It is a wonderful story, and the writer has under- 
taken to tell it in his own way, hoping that these 
pages may fall into the hands of some one who may, 
if not needing this salvation himself, be enabled to 
guide the trembling footsteps of some unfortunate 
brother or sister into the great light. 

In the first year of the late civil war in the United 
States, the Prince of Wales paid an extended visit to 


this country. He was honored by the American 
people generally as heir to the throne of the greatest 
and strongest kingdom on the face of the globe. 
The prince was an ardent sportsman, and while 
visiting in Chicago, a party of his friends suggested a 
hunting trip for grouse on the Illinois prairies. He 
was delighted with the idea, and the Chicago & 
Alton railroad placed a special train at his disposal. 
His objective point was Dwight, a little hamlet at 
that time nestling among the prairie grass, seventy- 
three miles south of Chicago. The Prince and his 
friends enjoyed several days of excellent shoot- 
ing, and many prairie chickens were trophies of their 
skill. While in Dwight, the heir to the throne of 
England planted two elm trees, which still stand, 
and are visited by people from all parts of the world, 
who now come to Dwight on a far different mission. 

During his Sunday in Dwight, the Prince attended 
divine worship in a little Presbyterian chapel. Upon 
leaving he made a generous contribution toward the 
support of the church organization. That church, 
thirty years later, became a clubhouse for the Keeley 
patients. 

Soon after the war Dr. Leslie E. Keeley located in 
Dwight for the practice of medicine. He soon hada 
large and lucrative practice. He always believed 
that drunkenness was a disease and one that could 
be cured with medicine. During his army experience 
he studied and wrote much upon this subject. He 
early discarded the thought that alcoholism was 
hereditary, and has since proved himself correct 
through his cures. 

Fourteen years ago, after close and earnest study, 
he discovered that gold, as a chloride, would break 
up the rhythm of drunkenness; that this agent had 
the same specific action in alcoholism that quinine, 
strychnine and arsenic have upon the ague. He 
announced the fact to the world; but the world 
passed it by unheeded. Thirteen years ago, to 
prove that he was correct and that inebriety could be 
cured, he opened an institute for patients. The work 
was slow, but results were good. He did not adver- 
tise, for the reason that he thought if his theory and 
practice were successful the world would know it in 
good time. For eleven years he worked without 
public recognition, but in these eleven years he cured 
many of the brightest men in the United States ; and 
to-day has nearly one hundred thousand patients 
dotting the chain of years from 1880 to 1892. 

Mr. Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
was the first to notice Dr. Keeley’s work. This he 
did not do, however, until he had made a thorough 
investigation and found that a new epoch had dawned 
in the science of medicine. Since then he has been 
the persistent friend of Dr. Keeley and his cure. It 
was through him that attention has been so widely 
drawn to Dr. Keeley and his methods. 

In April, 1891, a few patients organized what they 
called a Bi-Chloride of Gold Club. This was done 
for the purpose of passing away time when not at- 
tendant upon treatment. The club held its first 
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meeting in an old blacksmith shop, the owner of 
which is a warm friend of Dr. Keeley’s. As the 
number increased more room was demanded and the 
old Presbyterian church, where the Prince of Wales 
had attended services, was secured. 

The Bi-Chloride of Gold Clubs were merged into 
what is now the Keeley League, and the old name 
blotted out. Since the organization of the club the 
‘Keeley Company have erected a good opera house, 
clubhouses, and an entertainment hall, in what is 
known as Albert Edward Park, a beautiful spot 
filled with maples and other trees, in the heart of the 
village. These buildings are at the disposal of the 
patients at all times. 

The treatment consists of a hypodermic injection 
under the skin of the left arm four times aday;a 
bottle of the constitutional remedy to be taken every 
two hours during the day. This, with two tub baths 
weekly, completes it. The doctor allows the patient 
all the liquor he needs, and it is from the best known 
manufacturers in Kentucky. There is neither re- 
striction nor restraint put upon the patient. He 
boards where he chooses, and goes and comes as it 
pleases him. The patient is expected to act in a 
gentlemanly and respectful manner, and, in fact, if 
he does not he is at once returned to his home. 
Many of the homes in Dwight board and shelter the 
patients, and numerous are the lasting friendships 
thus formed. 

After the third day the patient has utterly lost all 
craving for alcoholic stimulants, and never takes 
them up again from want or desire ; his mind is clear, 
his body is stronger and he feels that a new life has 
come to him. 

Dr. Keeley claims that there has never thus far 
been one patient injured, mentally or physically, by 
his remedies. The papers in the interest of the 
whisky dealers, some six months since, claimed that 
Dr. Keeley’s remedies contained atropia and strych- 
nine. When on his way to Europe last May, Dr. 
Keeley spoke in the Tabernacle, under the patron- 
age of Dr. Talmage, and gave utterance to these 
words: ‘“ There is neither atropia nor strychnine to 
be found in my remedies. If three honest, reputa- 
ble, representative chemists will find strychnine or 
atropia in my remedies, (and they can if it is there,) I 
will give my formula to the world.” 

In the hundreds now undergoing treatment at 
Dwight may be found men of all ranks and walks, 
from the millionaire to the mechanic. Dr. Keeley 
refuses to divulge his formula. He says if he di- 
vulges it the work would go into the hands of 
ignorant and unscrupulous practitioners; into the 
hands of specialists who are the “camp-followers” 
of the medical profession, with the result that the 
remedy would be abused and thus ultimately lost to 
the world. 

Dr. Keeley has eighty-four branch institutes in the 
United States. All the medicine they use is shipped 
directly from Dwight, and as every institute physi- 
cian has been thoroughly instructed at Dwight, each 


branch can give treatment identical with that of the 
parent house. 

One of the best rules by which to gauge the worth 
or value of any work or movement is to measure the 
success it meets with, and the enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness it arouses in the hearts of those who have 
been connected with it or benefited by it. When it 
is realized that this Bi-Chloride of Gold Club, of 
which I have spoken, was organized for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting others, and that under no circum- 
stances can there be any possible selfish motives 
behind the movement to give it impetus further than 
this stated object, it would satisfy one at a glance 
that there has been a power for good set in motion. 
We are prone to judge a profession or a party by the 
men who compose it,—not only the numbers, but the 
quality of the men. On September 13th last, at 
Dwight, Illinois, was held the second annual conven- 
tion of these combined clubs, at which time it re- 
solved itself into the name of the Keeley League. 
The convention consisted of six hundred delegates, 
representing one hundred and forty clubs and a mem- 
bership of over forty thousand. And when we realize 
the extent of the growth of this organization from 
April, 1891—with a membership of sixteen to a mem- 
bership of over forty thousand on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, 1892, it must be evident to all that the seeds 
here sown in the Keeley work have not fallen upon 
stony ground. Upon an examination into the charac- 
ter ofthe men composing this convention—men of all 
professions, trades, nationalities and creeds—the lead- 
ers of thought, the moulders of opinion ; the laborer 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the banker; the 
ex-saloon keeper with the priest, all aiming at one 
object and working for one purpose,—the benefit of 
their fellow men, a most convincing argument is 
thereby presented of the beneficence of this great 
discovery. 

This convention meant much to the religious, the 
temperance, and the mercantile world. In attend- 
ance upon it were representatives from each one of 
these walks of life. John V. Farwell, one of the 
merchant princes of the world, and one of its most 
conservative leaders, spent three days in constant 
attendance upon this convention. He not only 
listened, but upon three or four different occasions 
endorsed the sentiment, the spirit, the grandeur and 
the value of the work, as it would reflect and shadow 
every walk in life. His addresses to the convention 
were helpful and encouraging in their tone. 

Mrs. Finney, president of the World’s Non-parti- 
san W. C. T. U., one of the great leaders in old- 
time temperance work and movements, openly ad- 
mitted that it was the power that had been lacking 
in all temperance movements heretofore, to give 
them the full force, effect, and success they had 
honestly been striving for. She openly embraced it, 
and in her own words,—as she alone could utter 
them,—in speaking of her organization, said: “We 
want to help you.” The churches, irrespective of 
denomination, were represented by many of their 
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brilliant leaders, all voicing the same sentiment and 
pledging the same support. 

Francis Murphy, the grandest temperance leader 
the world has ever known—the founder of the great 
gospel temperance movement that has} swept this 
land for the past twenty-two years—the man of all 
temperance reformers who has been nearer the peo- 
ple and touched more hearts because of his sympathy 
and love for humanity—a man of the people, and for 
the people—endorses this movement and this Keeley 
treatment in the most unmeasured terms of praise. 
Words of Francis Murphy are not limited to any class 
nor by any lines. Wherever there is a heart that 
suffers, Francis Murphy is heard. His name is a 
household and a national word. He says, as only 
Francis Murphy can say it: “Ihave prayed for this. 
I have felt the need, in my twenty-two years of gospel 
temperance work, of something that would pick up 
my fallen. I have left thousands to perish on the 
field because of this dread disease, men who! were 
earnest and anxious for salvation from this great 
curse, but had not the strength, physically, to over- 
come the dread disease. Dr. Keeley has exploded 
the idea that intemperance is a vice, and established 
the fact, beyond question, that it is a disease. ‘The 
drunkard is not a criminal, but a sick man,’ was his 
inspiration. I believe that he has discovered the 
Divine secret of destroying the poison of alcohol. I 
thank God for his coming and his discovery, and 
endorse it with my full heart, as the added power that 
is to save this world from this great curse!” 

If we judge a thing according to the old rule—by 
the number, respectability and truth of the witnesses 
as to the proposition—what more can be asked? To 
argue with men who have never felt the necessity of 
this treatment, would be like casting pearls before 
swine, and it would seem that the man who needs 
this treatment, and after these assurances and these 
endorsements will not accept it, even on trial, until 
he is in such a condition that he cannot pass judg- 
ment fairly upon it, that he is hardly worth the sav- 
ing. If it be true that “ by their fruits shall ye know 
them,” then it would be eminently proper to apply 
this rule in passing judgment upon this matter. 

The writer spent a great portion of the summer of 
1891 at Dwight, and had opportunity to study the 
effects of this great remedy, and can fully testify to 
its efficacy. He has since often visited this pleasant 
little city and at each recurring visit found a new 
army of devoted men in line, with the same simple 
and effective methods in vogue. The most search- 
ing investigations of Dr. Keeley’s methods have been 
made by the ablest physicians, and they have said 
there is nothing in the tréatment that can harm the 
patient. There can be no longer any doubt that Dr. 
Keeley’s remedy is the scientific marvel of the age, 
and no one who has ever visited Dwight can help 
being impressed with the great work which is accom- 
plished there. In the words of Dr. Talmage, “It is 
enough to fill Heaven and earth with rejoicing.” 
—Gay Davidson. 


The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SOME VIRGINIA BREADS. 
Beaten Biscuit. 

One quart of flour, one-half teacupful of butter, one-half 
teacupful of lard, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix with sweet 
milk into a stiff dough; beat with a heavy weight until the 
dough blisters thoroughly. It usually takes half an hour. 
Cut with a buscuit cutter, stick each biscuit several times 
with a fork, and bake in a hot oven until they are a soft, 
deep brown. 

Laplands. 

Beat separately one dozen of eggs. Mix into the yolks 
one quart of flour, one quart of cream, one teaspoonful of 
salt; the whites beaten to a stiff froth. Put into small 
moulds, well floured, before being greased, and bake in a 
very hot oven. 

Batter Bread. 

Dissolve one-half teaspoonful of soda in one quart of 
clabber or fresh buttermilk. Stir into this four well-beaten 
eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt and one and one-half pints of white, unbolted corn 
meal. Pour into a baking dish and bake quickly. 

Batter Cakes. 

Two eggs beaten together, three cupfuls of sweet milk, 
salt to taste; enough white corn meal to make the batter 
the consistency of fresh cream. Have the hoe hot, grease 
slightly, drop the batter on the hoe and let it fry until 
brown, then turn. Serve hot with fresh butter. This 
makes a nice dish for an invalid and can be prepared in 
twenty minutes. 

—C. M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PIE AND SWEETMEATS. 
Quickly Made Imitation Custard Pie. 

Add to three well-beaten eggs two even tablespoonfuls 
of flour, three large spoonfuls of sugar, a half teaspoonful 
of salt, a little nutmeg and enough sweet milk to fill a well- 
buttered, square pie tin. Let it stand five minutes and 
bake till light brown. 

Marsh Mallows. 

Into one pint of water dissolve half a pound of best 
white gum arabic over a slow fire. Strain and add a half 
pound of pulverized sugar. Place over the fire and stir 
till it dissolves and is of the consistency of honey. Add 
gradually the well-beaten whites of four eggs, stirring till 
it becomes rather thin and cool. Flavor to taste. Dust 
square tins with starch, pour in the mixture, and when 
cool mark off in squares. 

Persimmon Preserve. 

The Japanese persimmon is becoming quite popular in 
this country, and makes a delicious preserve if treated as 
follows: Pour boiling water over the fruit and at once 
immerse in cold water, which loosens the skins. Peel 
them, and to four pounds of fruit allow three pounds of 
sugar. After the sugar has been gradually melted, add 
the fruit and a half ounce each of ginger root and mace, 
and the thin rind of two lemons. Cook till clear, when 
remove with a wire dipper and cook the sirup till it 
thickens, adding, just before taking it up, the juice of 
two lemons. Put the fruit into jars and fill with the 
boiling sirup. 

—F. B. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fes. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of household in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite correspondence of inquiry and 
information on all subjects of ee interest and value to the 

‘omes of the World..|—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THAT SAFE VEHICLE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

The doctor, whose wife tells in the December Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING of a convenient, safe and health-restoring 
vehicle, should be congratulated; the doctor, whose “ help- 
meet’’ holds up his hands, is something more than a silent 
partner, and the “vehicle” is one that every family can 
afford; in fact, no family can afford to be without it, or, 
so thinks A HousE AND HOME-KEEPER. 


DINNER TABLE SEATING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers please show, in diagram form 
the proper seating at a dinner table of adult people—four 
ladies and five gentlemen as guests and the host and 
hostess; also the same where there are five ladies and four 
gentlemen as guests, distinguishing the position of each 
lady and gentleman guest by the letters L and G, and the 
host and hostess by H and Hs? x. ¥.2. 


*“*PUSS IN THE CORNER.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Is there room in “ The Cozy Corner” fur an old family 
man? He is in a garrulous mood; a peep at the New 
Year’s Goop HOUSEKEEPING has unloosed his tongue, 
and instead of rising to explain, his highest ambition is to 
sit here for a little and tell you that the column devoted to 
the housekeeper’s annex touched his heart. He finds 
that, “as old age comes creeping on, and we get down and 
don’t get bigger,” we come to more and more appreciate 
the attentions of household pets, and, as an old physician 
said the other day, “I love to see my cat coming to meet 
me, and I love to hear it purr; so long as I need a house, 
that house must have room foracat. Thesweetest woman 
I ever knew used to carry to her home in her arms, all 
wrapped in her camel’s-hair shawl, stray cats found in the 
streets of New York, and I know she has been blessed for 
her merciful treatment of them.” Perhaps it is of the 
woman the physician is thinking as he strokes his cat, but 
who cares? His thoughts warm his heart. PATER. 


COLD DINNER PLATES, ETC. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The inquiries of “M. L. C.,” in the November number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have not been left unanswered 
from indifference, but from lack of opportunity. 

Iam much obliged to “ M. L. C.” for her very candid 
criticism, and admit that she is right about ‘‘the cold 
dinner plate,” although the difficulty of removing this 
plate still remains. With only one person to serve a dinner, 
we shall be obliged to choose between the bare space be- 
fore us during a part of the meal and the possible awkward- 
ness incident to the exchange of plates. 

I fail to see any objection to covering a cereal dish for 
the very short space of time between dishing and serving. 

“M.L. C.” is not the only one who finds the suggestion 
of a breakfast table without a cloth disagreeable; but some 


of these critics are in the habit of serving their luncheon 
on a polished table without noticing that it is either “cold 
or noisy,” while others serve Sunday evening teas in this 
manner without finding it objectionable. 

In the breakfast menu, “milk *’ means milk for drink- 
ing. In the list of articles needed, a cream jug is men- 
tioned, and the menu should be corrected by writing 
“cream or hot milk” under “ coffee.” 

In the “ Miscellaneous Instructions” a waitress is di- 
rected never to place too many plates before a carver at 
one time. To put “a hot plate in front of each person” 
not only cools the plates but brings us back to the old diffi- 
culty of one waitress exchanging with ease an empty plate 
for one which has food upon it. 

After reading “M. L. C.’s” opinion of the trays to be 
used under hot platters,{I asked one of our importers of 
Japanese goods why they were not in favor. His reply 
was that they were too dainty and fragile for anything but 
the careful handling|which they were pretty sure not to get. 
I admit that a platter need not be quite so hot at one time 
as another; but at least for a saddle of mutton ‘and for 
venison let it “sizzle ” if possible. 

If the dishes in which panned oysters are served be not 
at a “sizzling heat,” or if only four people are at table, by 
all means serve the panned oysters after all are seated; 
but if the supper guests number ten or twelve, and time is 
precious foi literary or musical entertainment afterwards, 
then let the dishes “sizzle,” and let them be on the table 
when supper is announced. The same rule holds good for 
bouillon, and I see no objection to the covers being used. 

There are many ways of leaving the carver, fork and 
spoon on the platter. It is not uncommon to see a wait- 
ress adjust these implements before lifting the platter. If 
they are in a good position to be removed with the platter 
I should say take all together; if she has to touch them at 
all I would have them at once removed _to a tray. 

Personally, I prefer the removal of platter and vegetable 
dishes first. This I should consider one of the minor de- 
tails to be settled by individual taste. 

The almond pudding may be either of the hot or coid 
variety. Why should “a hot pudding not be nice” after 
salad with crackers and cheese and before coffee at supper, 
as well as at dinner? The fact that ‘‘ M. L. C.” writes from 
Elberon, leads me to fear that she is in this matter influ- 
enced by fashion rather than by her own good sense. 

On one other point ‘“ M. L. C.”’ is imperative without 
giving afreason. She simply insists ‘‘coffee should be 
poured in the pantry, served in little cups and passed 
either at the table or in the parlor a little later.” Will 
some reader of GuoD HOUSEKEEPING answer why? 

FRANCES SPALDING. 


CITRON CAKE. 

In the January number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING we 
note a recipe for citron cake, given in reply to a Denver 
correspondent, by a Massachusetts lady. The recipe as 
given is probably all right for Bostonians to follow, but 
will not answer for this altitude, which the Eastern con- 
tributor probably did not take into consideration. Fora 
Colorado citron cake, the proportion should be: Two- 
thirds of a cupful of butter, one and one-quarter cupfuls of 
sugar, seven or eight eggs, two thirds of a cupful of milk, 
three and one-half cupfuls of flour, six ounces of citron, one 
and one half teaspoonsfuls of baking powder. If asmaller 
cake is desired, reduce the quantity, preserving the same 
proportion.—Denver Field and Farm. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE OVERTHROW OF_TYRE. 
The wild and windy murning is lit with lurid fire ; 
The thundering surf of ocean beats on the rocks of Tyre— 
Beats on the fallen columns, and round the headland roars, 
And hurls its feamy volume along the hollow shores, 
And calls with hungry clamor, that speaks its long desire : 
“ Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships of Tyre?” 


Within her cunning harbor, choked with invading sand, 

No galleys bring their freightage, the spoils of every land ; 
And like a prostrate forest, when autumn gales have blown, 
Her colonnades of granite lie shattered and o’erthrown ; 
And from the reef the pharos no longer flings its fire, 

To beckon home from Tarshish the lordly ships of Tyre. 


Where is thy rod of empire, once mighty on the waves— 

Thou that thyself exaltedst till kings became thy slaves ? 

Thou that didst speak to nations, and saw thy will obeyed— 

Whose favor made them joyful, whose anger sore afraid— 

Who laid’st thy deep foundations, and thought them strong 
and sure, 

And boasted ’midst the waters, “ Shall I not aye endure?” 


Where is the wealth of ages that heaped thy princely mart ? 
The pomp of purple trappings, the gems of Syrian art? 
The silken goats of Kedar, Sabaéa’s spicy store ; 

The tributes of the islands thy squadrons homeward bore, 
When in thy gates triumphant they entered from the sea 
With sound of horn and sackbut, of harp and psaltery? 


Howl, howl, ye ships of Tarshish; the glory is laid waste: 
There is no habitation ; the mansions are defaced. 

No mariners of Sidon unfurl your mighty sails; 

No workmen fell the fir trees that grow in Shenir’s vales, 
And Bashan’s oaks that boasted a thousand years of sun, 
Or kew the masts of cedar on frosty Lebanon. 


Rise, thou forgotten harlot; take up thy harp and sing: 
Call the rebellious islands to own their ancient king: 

Bare to the spray thy bosom, and, with thy hair unbound, 
Sit on the piles of ruin, thou throneless and discrowned! 
There mix thy voice of wailing with the thunders of the sea, 
And sing thy songs of sorrow, that thou remembered be! 


Though silent and forgotten, yet Nature still laments 

The pomp and power departed, the lost magnificence. 

The hills were proud to see thee, and they are sadder now; 

The sea was proud to bear thee, and wears a troubled brow; 

And evermore the surges chant forth their vain desire— 

“ Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships of Tyre?” 
—Bayard Taylor. 


DAVID’S LAMENT FOR ABSALOM. 
The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and, as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s daughters. 

His helm was at his feet ; his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 
Reversed, beside him; and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow, 
The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 

Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 


The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 

And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave command, 

In a low tone, to his few followers, 

And left him with his dead. The king stood stil! 
Till the last echo died; then, thrcwing off 

The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 

He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe: 


“ Alas! my noble boy! that thou shouldst die! 
Thou, who were made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb! 
My proud boy, Absalom ! 


“ Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee ! 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘ my father !’ from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 


“ But death is on thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young ; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung; 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom ! 


“ And oh! when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token | 
It were so sweet, amid death’s gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 


“ And now farewell! ’Tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee ; 
And thy dark sin! Oh! I could drink the cup, 
If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My lost boy, Absalom.” 


He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently—and left him there— 


As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 
-N. P._ Willis. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


“ O, the wrath of the Lord is a terrible thing! 
Like the tempest that withers the blossoms of Spring, 
Like the thunder that bursts on the Summer’s du nain, 
It fell on the head of the homicide Cain. 


“ And lo! like a deer in the fright of the chase, 
With a fire in his heart, and a brand on his face, 
He speeds him afar to the desert of Nod, 


A vagabond, smote by the vengeance of God!" 
—Knox. 
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NUTS. 
Some New Ways in Which to Use Them. 

HE oleaginous seeds, or nuts, are a class of foods 
containing, in general, no starch, but are rich in 
fat and nitrogenous elements in the form of 
vegetable albumen and casein. In composi- 

tion, the nuts rank high in nutritive value, but, owing to 
the oily matter which they contain, are difficult of diges- 
tion, unless reduced to a very minutely divided state be- 
fore or during mastication. The fat of nuts is similar in 
character to cream, and needs to be reduced to the consis- 
tency of cream, to be easily digested. Nuts should be used 
at the regular mealtime, and not partaken of as a tidbit 
between meals. It is likewise well to eat them in connec- 
tion with some hard food, to insure their thorough masti- 
cation. Nuts, as well as most other seeds, contain a large 
proportion of nitrogenous matter, even more than most 
grains. The peanut, for example, contains 28.3 per cent. 
of this element, which is more than any other food sub- 
stance, either animal or vegetable. Some nuts are more 
digestible when cooked than when served raw, and, owing 
to the large proportion of fat which nuts contain, they 
may be utilized in a variety of ways in connection with 
other food materials, to make pleasing and palatable 
dishes. Walnut, pecan, and hickory nut meats may be 
easily reduced to a meal by chopping quite fine and after- 
ward pressing with a potato masher through a wire sieve 
or a very fine colander. Such nut meals may be served 
as a dressing on grains, or may be utilized in the prepara- 
tion of numerous breads, soups, purees, etc., recipes for 
some of which are given below: 

Hickory Nut Crisps.—Mix together thoroughly one 
and one-half cupfuls of coarse graham flour and one-half 
cupful of hickory nut meal. Make into a rather stiff 
dough with ice water, knead well, roll into a sheet as thin 
as brown paper, cut with a knife into squares, and bake 
on perforated tins until lightly browned on both sides. 

Nut Sticks.—Larger quantities of the flour and hickory 
nut or pecan meal used in the same proportion as above 
¢nay be prepared into a dough in the same manner; after 
being well kneaded, it may be divided, and shaped by roll- 
ing with the hand into a long roll about the size of one’s 
little finger. Cut into three or four-inch lengths and bake 
on perforated sheets for about twenty minutes. 

CooKED PEANuTS.—Shell the nuts and blanch by pour- 
ing over them some boiling water. After standing a few 
minutes, the skins can be easily rubbed off. Add to a 
pint of the blanched nuts about two quarts of water, put 
them into a bean pot; heat to boiling, then place in a slow 
oven and cook for nine or ten hours. When done, they 
should be soft, mealy, and rich with juice. No seasoning 
other than a little salt will be required. 

PEANUT AND TOMATO PUREE.—Prepare and cook 
peanuts as in the preceding recipe. When done, rub them 
through a colander. To three cupfuls of the peanuts add 
one of strained, stewed tomato; season with salt, reheat, 
and serve. 

BEAN AND PEANUT PUREE.—Mix well together one 
cupful of mashed beans and one-half cupful of cooked 
peanuts which have been rubbed through a colander. 
Add salt to season and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Thin with a little water if necessary ; reheat, and serve. 

BEAN PUREE WITH BRAzIL Nuts.—Prepare and cook 
white beans until tender. When done, rub through a 
colander. To two cupfuls of the beans thus prepared add 


one-fourth cupful of Brazil nut meal; season with salt, 
reheat, and serve. 

FRUIT AND Nut Biscuit.—Mix well together one 
cupful of finely chopped, fresh figs and two cupfuls of 
pecan meal. Shape with the hands into small biscuit, 
one-third to one-half an inch in thickness, and bake in a 
moderate oven from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

PEAS, TOMATO, AND PECAN PuREE.—Cook one and 
one-half cupfuls of Scotch peas until done, in as little 
water as possible, so that they will be quite dry when ten- 
der. Rub them through a colander, add one cupful of 
strained, stewed tomato, salt to season, and one-half cup- 
ful of pecan meal. Reheat, and serve. 

ROASTED ALMONDS.—Shell fresh, sweet almonds, and 
pour boiling water over them ; let them stand for two or 
three minutes, skim out, and drop into cold water. Press 
between the thumb and finger, and the kernels will readily 
slip out of the brown covering. Place the blanched 
almonds on tins, and set ina moderately hot oven until 
nicely browned. 

BAKED CHESTNUTS.—Use the large Italian chestnuts; 
cut a small hole in one side of each nut, to allow the 
steam to escape, place on perforated tins, and bake in a 
rather hot oven for ten or fifteen minutes, or until perfectly 
tender. Remove the shells and serve hot. 

Nut Crust FOR APPLE PrEe.—Mix together thor- 
oughly one-third white flour, one-third graham grits or 
graham meal, and one-third pecan meal. Make into a 
soft dough with ice water, knead thoroughly, roll thin, 
shape, fill, and bake the same as ordinary crust. 

FRUIT AND Nut SPONGE Drop CAKES.—Beat the 
yolks of four eggs to athick cream. Add two teaspoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, and beat again. Add one cupful of 
pecan meal and one cupful of dates, stoned and rubbed 
toa smooth cream. Beat all together very thoroughly: 
lastly add the whites of the four eggs beaten to a very 
stiff froth and two tablespoonfuls of gluten meal No. 1, 
or browned whole wheat flour, folding and chopping this 
in very carefully. Drop in spoonfuls on slightly oiled 
plates and bake ten or twelve minutes. Handle carefully 
until cold.—Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, in Good Health. 


EXTRACTING OIL FROM THE COCOANUT. 


A report from the British vice consul at Berlin gives 
the information that for some years the production of an 
edible fat from the marrow of the cocoanut has been car- 
ried on at Manneheim. The process was discovered by a 
German chemist, and it is understood that similar facto- 
ries have heen established at Paris and Amsterdam. The 
nuts come from the South Sea Islands, or from the coasts 
of Africa or South America. This edible fat sells in 
London for less than half the price of ordinary butter, or 
from thirteen to fifteen cents a pound. It is white in 
color and contains from sixty to seventy per cent. of fat, 
and something like twenty-five per cent. of organic matter. 
It has an agreeable taste, is suitable for cooking purposes. 
and is preferred to oleomargerine by those who are obliged 
to purchase’ something inexpensive to take the place of 
butter. It has, indeed, numerous qualities which commend 
it for popular use. Being of vegetable origin, it is free 
from any questionable elements; having no acid it digests 
with greater freedom than butter, and is less liable to de- 
range the digestion of those who use large quantities. 

In Hamburg quite a business is carried on in the prepa- 
ration of cocoanut oil, which is expressed from the dried 
meat of the nuts as prepared by the South Sea natives. 
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“THE NEW ENGLAND HOME.” 

Extracts from a speech by Grosvenor P. Lowrey, Eso., at 
the New England Dinner, in New York City, on Forefathers’ Day, 
December 21, 1892. 

HE New England “ home” was “old” enough 
when I knew it; but it was not a Pilgrim Father’s 
home, nor even a Colonial home. It was the 
home of the average New England farmer in 

the latter part of the first half of this century; a place in 
which industry, thrift and order had their natural abiding 
place; and in which want and luxury were alike unknown. 
High aspirations and sordid aims prevailed there about 
as they prevail elsewhere, that is to say, there as else- 
where, thank God, there was a preponderance of the high 
aspirations. Family affection and a sense of duty were 
common virtues, but not universal. Family affection and 
loyalty were the rule. 

There was in that society, as elsewhere, every variety 
of home, as there was every variety of fortune, except 
poverty. The old well sweep, still inviting the passer-by 
to taste the sweetest water in the world; the tangled rose 
garden, the neglected orchard and the cold ashes of the 
hearthstone commingling indistinguishably with the crum- 
bling mass of its fallen walls, are the only sign of the 
happy family life which was once sheltered there ; and of 
those inmates who have long slumbered in the neighboring 
churchyard, leaving me alone to remember them. 

It is easy to recall other spots near our hillside hamlet 
which will sufficiently serve as a type of all. The walls of 
that type are brown with a rich color which o_.ly winter 
storms can paint. Its steep, sloping roofs show that the 
builder took these winters and their weight of snow into 
calculation. A certain brilliancy is lent to the sour. 
ensemble by a very, very red and a very, very large barn. 
The extent of orchard, gardens and poultry yards gave 
abundant promise of the plenty which almost always filled 
its hospitable board. 

But I must speak gravely of this typical old home, for 
all its memories are sacred and tendertome. The girls 
there were all pretty and the boys were all generous and 
kind—good fellows infact. We had our daily duties and 
instructions, in which—as the ecclesiastical conference 
now engaged in trying Dr. Briggs will be glad to know— 
religion had an important part. In my early boyhood, 
New England seemed to be emerging from some previous 
condition of religious thought and life, which the children, 
at least, did not fully understand. We saw only the outer 
part. We knew something of the severe observances of 
strict orthodox life, but of their history and motive, of 

course, we knewlittle. The retreating steps of the tithing 
master, so-called, we heard. He was a sort of church and 
state functionary, I fancy, whose most urgent duties were 
to prevent drowsy deacons going quite to sleep during the 
sermon, and preserve order during the service, which was 
chiefly accomplished by rapping over the sconce with a 
long staff any unlucky little boy in the gallery whose self- 
control was insufficient to prevent him from laughing at 
the tricks with which shrewder and older boys were always 
devising to bring him togrief. He also had power, I think, 
to arrest all travelers who profaned the Lord’s day by 
traveling then. In fact, the plan of salvation, as I then 
understood it, was largely dependent for success on the 
activity and vigilance of the tithing master and upon the 
weight of his staff. 

The religious fervor was not, however, all orthodox. 

There was an irregular sort which raged with a good deal 


of violence in our neighborhood. It was of rather a raw 
and high colored sort; and it must not be supposed that I 
do not distinguish all this from the more serious, and 
more to be respected religious opinion, of another and 
more intellectual class in New England society. And 
what would New England be without winter? As easy 
to think of sheol without its distinguishing characteris- 
tics of brimstone in a state of ignition as of New England 
without snow and drifts and borean winds. 

I beg you not to think that I would cast any discredit 
upon the sincere and intelligent religious spirit and opin- 
ion which for 200 years before, and even then ‘to a degree, 
pervaded our beloved New England. That sort of opin- 
ion, and that spirit, even if founded in error, were indis- 
pensable to the formation of New England character as 
we have known it. Indeed, they were a logical necessity 
in every New England home from antecedent forms of 
moral, intellectual and religious culture, and the state of 
knowledge then accepted. But about 1832 the great, all- 
solving principle of the Conservation of Forces was ex- 
pressed in silence and given to the world. Lavoisier with 
his scale pan made a demonstration affecting all precon- 
ceived ideas of physical laws, much as a bit of water 
affects a solid boulder when it has once found resting 
place in a rift to freeze and thaw there. That is a fore- 
doomed boulder. And in like manner physical science 
yielded to the demonstration that nothing which once 
exists is lost; and in the intellectual revolution which 
ensued, even the quiet life of remote New England farms 
was involved. As one sign of progress, the tithing man 
disappeared, and some of the most cherished dogmas 
of the old New England home had to be repaired or 
abandoned. 

I have said that within its walls want and luxury were 
equally strangers. Why, then, should we not have stayed 
there as previous generations haddone? The fathers and 
especially the mothers in most homes desired it; and in 
most cases the family circumstances permitted it. But 
alas, content, that one and only really valuable reward 
which this life can give for labor, was wanting. Discon-. 
tent was in every New England home. It was something 
more than the ordinary love of youth for adventure—that 
first stirring of the imagination which craves strange 
scenes and new occupations. Wehad a happy life—there 
was no consciousness of want or serious lack of any kind. 
Why were we not content? Sacred mother New England, 
how gladly would we have stayed; as gladly as we now 
from time to time return! Buta fate seemed to sit on each 
young man’s shoulder and whisper things never commu- 
nicated—perhaps incommunicable. 

And now the old home is chiefly known, not by what it 
is, or what it retains, but by what it has sent forth into 
this involuntary voluntary banishment. By that inexora- 
ble inner impulsion, counterfeiting sometimes greed, some- 
times ambition, sometimes a sort of knight errantry, we 
were, one after another, the ripening and the ripe, dis- 
persed over the world’s wide face “from China to Peru.” 

May God continue to bless every old New England 
home, and cause the thought of it to be forever an en- 
couragement, a solace, and an inspiration to all its chil- 
dren! Owen Meredith has a verse, with which I may 
fitly close : 

“ When the latest strife is lost and all is done with ; 
E’er we slumber in the spirit and the brain, 
We dream back to years that life began with, 
And their tender light is shed on us again.” 
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Quiet Hours «m= 
m Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

338.—A CALIFORNIA VEGETARIAN DINNER. 

The pioneer in any field of labor meets with difficulties—diffi- 
culties of various natures and degrees of resistance. Our 
fathers, mothers, friends and neighbors who, not so very many 
years since, beat their way, in the face of many obstacles, through 
the forests and over the mountains of the great wild West, have 
made it possible for us in the East to feast on delicacies we 
might not otherwise have received so abundantly as it is our 
pleasure at this time. All the hardships of those early sojourn- 
ers to the Atlantic coast will never be known, but our greater 
interest seems to be in enjoying the results of their successful 
labors in tilling the soil and planting vineyards. Where in this 
broad country have not many of those luscious California fruits 
found admirers? But not every one is fully informed regard- 
ing ail the good things that are grown in that state of all 
climates. Whether those pioneer Californians (as Douglas 
Campbell attempts to prove in his recently published book, 
wherein he asserts that the Pilgrims and Puritans, the founders 
of New England, have been accredited with many ideas which 
they stole or borrowed from Holland) stole or borrowed or 
purchased, in the Eastern states, the seed and vines which have 
been the basis of so many “ stories” since they (the seed and 
vines) became Californianized, we will not now attempt to 
prove. Of course they (the seed and vines) originated some- 
where, and if in the East, then that state so near unto the set- 
ting sun is indebted to us; and isn’t she acknowledging her in- 
debtedness by sending us carloads upon carloads of the choic- 
est productions of her soil ? 

A California lady, in order to convince certain of her 
friends that what had been told them about the wonderful pro- 
ductions of her adopted state, was true, treated them to a re- 
past of dishes and fruits gathered largely from her own garden 
and orchard. This was the menu: 

THE MENU. 


1. 

A product that Egyptians had, 
That which Mexicans adore, 
Made such aelicious potage, that 
‘The guests all!asked for more. 


Il. 
A native of Peru came next, 
Translated long ago 
To fields upon the Emerald isle 
To be Pat’s friend and foe. 
111. 
When first the Pilgrim Fathers reached 
New England’s shores, rockbound, 
Deep-hid in holes and covered o’er, 
My third dish there they found. 
Iv. 
Some name them from their fibres, 
Some from the sound they make 
When broken into little bits 
And cooked for health’s own sake. 
Vv. 
Forty or fifty years ago, 
For ornamentals merely, 
These things our Grandmamas did grow 
In their own gardens, really. 


vi. 
Last summer this cool edible 
Was pushed clear out of sight ; 
Because men feared the cholera, 
They would not take a bite. 
vil. 
On fair Italia’s terraced hills 
In California's vales, 
Your praise is sung from morn till night 
In oily, pickly tales. 
vul. 
A drink prepared in Cossack ways, 
Tho’ brought from the far East, 
Now came in quaint receptacles 
To grace the gen’rous feast. 
Ix. 
There may be many staves of life, 
I cannot mention half, 
But this, the hygienists think 
The best, most healthful staff. 


A product of Los Angeles, 
That often in its shade 
Vies with our own eschscholtzias, 
Next on the board was laid. 
x1. 
Clusters of pretty yellow things 
From far Japan appear ; 
A pity they’re not better known ; 
To Japs they’re very dear. 
XII. 
Hard coated things from Persia, 
Delight of saint and sinner ; 
And dried vine-fruit from Fresno, 
Complete the simple dinner. 

Prizzs AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first 
rendering of “The Menu” disguised in the above twelve stanzas 
(one dish in each); Second Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING, for the second ditto; Third Prise, any 
one of the fifteen bound volumes of this Magazine, for the third 
such list. Give the names in the order of the printed stanzas, 
but do copy the latter. Supplemental answers cannot be ac- 
cepted. Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prise Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page x1it 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, February 
25, 1893. 

Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
336.—A PENNY PUZZLE. 

“ Wit without money ” is like a vessel without a rudder; one 
may think any number of bright and great thoughts, but if he 
is minus the financial rudder, he will most likely never reach 
the desired haven of fame. The wit and the money belong to 
the prize winners, but quite a good many readers of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING have had lots of pleasure and profit from their 
recent lesson in Penny study; they have learned that there is 
really much more to one of those little metal things that helps 
pay our bills, than they had imagined. 

But now as tothe result of the contest. In examining the 
answers sent in, as no list that was accompanied by the re- 
quired “coupon” was in every particular as good as we de- 
sired, we took the liberty to look over one of the half-dozen 
minus the coupon, and were sorry to find the one perfect list 
in this class, and it was consequently not entitled to a prize. That 
list was from Chicago. It became necessary to award the first 
and second prizes to the two lists bearing earliest postmarks, 
as there were over a dozen lists of equal merit. The First Prize 
of Three Dollars goes to Grace A. Gowdy of Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
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the Second, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
to Mrs. Jane G. Barber of Westerly, R. I.; and the Third, any 
bound volume of Goop HousEKEEPING, to A. C. Newell of 
Providence, R. I., this prize being given for the best history (of 
not over fifty words) of the Penny. Here is the list that won 
the first prize: 


ey Oye yen 


A Jewish tabernacle, 

A company of musicians, 

A Southern fruit, 

Parts of a book, 

Youth and old age, 

What marriages should be, 

The edge of a hill, 

An ancient punishment, 

And the instruments for inflicting it, 
A messenger, 

Something children dislike to learn, 
What the Puritans sought, 

The first to greet Columbus, 

A gold coin of James I, 

A spike or head, 

The inner bark of plants, 

Three instruments of warfare, 

A recess in the sea, 

An odor, 

Small animals, 


_A narrow tract of land, 


Two sides of a vote, 

An English philosopher, 
An empty title, 

A short distance, 

A kind of water plant, 

A small perforation, 

One division of a log line, 
Celebrity, 


Temple 
Band 

Date 
Leaves 
18-90 
United State 
Brow 
Stripes 
Lashes 

One Sent 
Letters 
Liberty 
Indian 
Crown 

Ear 

Liber 

Darts 

Bay 

Scent 
Hares (Hairs) 
Neck 

Ayes and Noes 
Locke 
Name 

An Ell (L) 
Tris 

Eye 

Knot 

Fanie 


A bulbous flower, - Tulip (two lips) 

And the list which was awarded the second prize differed 
from the first only in these respects: 5, 18-92; 14, Unit; 17, 
Bow, Arrow, Shield; 24, Feathers ; 26, Arrowhead ; 27, An Ear. 

It was required of lists extended beyond the thirty numbers 
published, that to win a prize the thirty must first have accept- 
able answers. Several excellent extended lists were sent in, 
but each was faulty in one or more particulars in the thirty, or 
was minus the coupon. Following are some of the additions 
gathered from the various lists: A period of time, Year ; a 
commonwealth, State ; a geographical division, America ; part 
of a gun carriage, Cheed]; a heathen deity, Oracle (Auricle) ; a 
geometrical figure, Circle ; part of an octahedron, Face ; the 
draught of an object, Profi/e ; a muscian’s instrument, Quill ; 
a medium of commerce, Money ; an indentation, Motch ; a body 
of water, Sea (C); a beverage, 7¢a (T); part of a door, Lock ; 
a piece of English money, Crown; personal pronoun, /; a 
gallant, Beau (bow); two amiable people, / and /; two mascu- 
line nicknames, Berty and Zed ; a man’s name, Fri: ; a slang 
expression for audacity, Check ; what the Pope blesses, Beads ; 
a Scotch river, Dee (D); the universal covering of the primeval 
world, Sea (C); one of the White mountains, Profile ; what 
our grandfathers wrote with, Qud//s ; the “Seasons” in Art, 
Four figures—s892; what soldiers of old carried into battle, 
Shield ; the reward in a sylvan game, Wreath of Leaves ; can 
be seen in a factory village, Mi//s ; what a termagant will do, 
Jaw ; a goddess, Ate ; an obligation, 7%e ; a boy’s nickname, 
Bert ; astuffed seat, Sofa ; a viaduct, Bridge ; a book formerly 
used in the Roman Catholic church, Legend. 

And here are a few of the best word answers, without a de- 
scription. Am, Me, Bars, “Corners,” Points, Ease (e’s), Tease, 
Coffer, Ear-hole, Ear-lobe, Lid, Circle, Edge, Forehead, Nape, 
Filter, Forelock, Tress, Head, Shaft, Chin, Necklace, Wreath, 
Abyss, Fesse, Field, Skin, Red, Pinion, Rim, Tip, Ribbon, 
Loop, Stamp, Words, Device, Motto. 

It will be of interest to present a few of the variety of answers 


to the thirty questions, in addition to those already quoted 
and some of them were discovered by several competitors: 
1, Ark (arc), a Tent; 4, Lids; 5, 18-71, 18-80, 18-88, 18-91, Two Ex- 
tremes (opposite sides), United States (one), States, One and C 
(100), Smooth Face and Beard (of a feather or of an arrow); 6, 
United; 7, Rim, Ridge; 8, Milling; 9, Rods, “ Maiden,” Bars, 
Arrows; 11, States of America, Figures, Assent; 12, Money, 
America; 13, America; 14, Eagle, Noble; 15, Dart, Arrowhead, 
Crest, Point; 16, Skin, Shield; 17, Darts, Three Arrows, Lash 
and Bow and Arrows; 18, Mouth, Tied, Space in letter C; 22, 
Face and Back, Right and Wrong Side; 23, Cowper (copper), 
Burton “Bert” on Fillet, Mills; 24, Copperhead, Wreath, 
Plume, Goddess (of Liberty), Crowned Head, United States, 
Sir, A. M., M., Mr., Miss, Nite (Knight), Indian Chief, Inscrip- 
tion, Baronage (barren edge), Title of Penny, United States of 
America; 25, Hair’s Breadth, Line, Anear (an ear), Chain, Rod, 
Just a-Head, Bridge, Around a Penny, Point, Link, Knot; 26, 
Cress(t), Reed, Arrowwood, Flag; 27, Bead, Dots, O, Dimple, 
the (W)hole, Loop, Mouth, Socket; 28, Chain; 29, Crowned, 
Title, Chief, Eminence (forehead), America, Star; 30, Iris. 


HISTORY OF THE PENNY. 


Of the historical papers received, three deserve special men- 
tion: One of 149 words from Mrs. William C. Morton, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., while it was nearly half descriptive of the two sides 
of a Penny, yet it contained some good points, but these are 
largely covered by the paper furnished by A. C. Newell, Provi- 
dence, R. I., giving in 149 words a history that has been found 
worthy of the Third Prize. The third and best paper was 
from a Michigan reader connected with a “ reference library,” 
and was not taken into account in awarding the prize because 
of its length—194 words—the limit was 150 words. Following 
is A. C. Newell’s history of the penny: 

“A penny is the most ancient of English coins. The word 
was anciently used for money in general. It is first mentioned 
in the laws of Ina, king of the West-Saxons, about the close 
of the seventh century, and was of silver, deeply indented with 
a cross so as to be easily broken in two or four parts. It is the 
radical denomination from which English coin is numbered, 
weighing 22% grains troy, being the 240th part of a pound. It 
is stated elsewhere that Ethelbert, king of Kent, coined pen- 
nies between 560 and 616 A.D. Edward I coined gold pennies. 
In 1797 copper pennies were issued, and bronze ones in 1860, 
valued at half the copper ones. The United States coned 
copper cents and half cents about 1785. In 1857 a nickel cent, 
and in 1865 a bronze cent, issued at the present time and called 
a penny.” 

“The word Penny is derived from the old German word 
pfaut,a pledge. It was the only coin current among the Anglo- 
Saxons. After Edward III the coin decreased in value. To 
the lowest coin Robert Morris gave the name of “ cent ” because 
it was the hundredth part of a dollar. Its first coinage was in 
1793-"—From the Michigan Historical Paper. 

Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 


“T feel well repaid, for I have found some very interesting 
bits of information.” 


“The answer to No. 22 is given with the supposition that the 
head on the penny is perfect, and has two eyes.” 

“In sheer hopelessness I beg, don’t send any more puzzles 
until after the holidays, or I shall accomplish nothing. Every- 
thing is dropped the moment my eye discovers a new one. I 
enjoy them exceedingly. I don’t exactly see the $3 in my 
hand, though I am sure to have earned a cent’s worth.” 

“Am I ‘penny wise’ or ‘pound foolish’ to attempt thirty 
riddles? many so blind that my wild guessing has filled the 
air with shouts of derision. Of the fun we’ve had, and the 
puns made, I leave you to guess. The ‘ancient’ punishment 
has proved itself to be also a modern one, as we have guessed 
till we have exhausted Bible, Webster and friends, and fear 
the result.” 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


THE GOWN IN FICTION. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 


They say it is “ woman’s mission to be beautiful.” If 
she really must have a mission (though why a woman 
needs a mission and man does not, passeth my under- 
standing), being beautiful is as good a hobby to ride as 
anything. A little study of the way the women in stories 
are dressed is interesting. In a recent story, “ Roweny 
in Boston,” the heroine is described as wearing a shawl— 
a thick woolen shawl—not one of the airy structures which 
may. be lightly thrown over the head and are erroneously 
called “ fascinators,” but a regular blanket shawl. More- 
over, Roweny is said to wear the shawl with an air of 
charming distinction. It is rarely one sees the woman 
who can wear a shawl and not look like a bean pole with 
a rag around it. But it seems Roweny could do it. Some- 
body else, a man probably, told of a woman who could 
wear a thick veil, one of those brown, woolen horrors, 
with great effect. Very likely she was so homely that her 
face was better covered. At all events, it is safe to say 
that barége veils do not generally add to the picturesque- 
ness of feminine attire. 

“Some soft, clinging white stuff,” or “ some airy black 
material” are expressions that have been worn thread- 
bare by masculine writers. The dainty material is trailed 
about regardless of weather or time. A writer tells of a 
poor, but beautiful girl, who drives out in 2 storm to meet 
her sister who has been hurt and is staying at a country 
house. She was very appropriately attired in a gown of 
clinging white wool. Now in reality, a poor girl, no matter 
how beautiful, generally possesses less than a dozen white 
woolen gowns. Any one knows that rain and clinging 
white gowns are incompatible with poverty. Strange 
how well poor girls dress in novels! 

In George Eliot’s time gowns did not need to fit as 
though the wearer had been melted and poured in. 
Maggie Tulliver wears her aunt’s dress of black brocade, 
the only change being that the sleeves are removed, and 
black lace substituted. Occasionally a writer goes deep 
into cut, material and style. A few years later how anti- 
quated it sounds. Pictures of twenty years ago will 
almost spoil a very good story. Still, in Amelia Rive’s 
story, “According to St. John,” the pictures seem incongru- 
ous. The scene is laid in war times, the costumes are 
those of ’91, noticeably the high sleeves and blazers which 
the heroine wears. 

In that once famous story, “The Bread Winners,” 
we can almost see Mattie as she stood before Farnham. 
“She had thrown her shawl over one arm, because the 
shawl was neither especially ornamental nor new, and she 
could not afford to let it conceal her dress, of which she 
was innocently proud ; for it represented not only her own 
beautiful figure with a few reserves, but also her skill and 
taste and labor. She had cut the pattern out of an illus- 
trated paper, and had fashioned and sewed it with her 
own hands. She knew that it fitted her almost as well as 
her own skin; and although the material was cheap and 
flimsy, the style was very nearly the same as that worn 
the same day on the Boulevard of the Italians.” 

When Daisy Miller first appears on the scene, Mr. 
James says of her, “ She was dressed in white muslin with 
a hundred frills and flounces and knots of pale-colored 


ribbon. She was bareheaded, but she balanced in her 
hand a large parasol with a deep border of embroidery, 
and she was strikingly, admirably pretty.” 
Reading these stories is like looking at old photographs. 
One is apt to say, “ Did I ever dress like that ?”’ 
Epna McELRavy. 


DOES THE AMERICAN GIRL NEEDTO PROPOSE ? 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 


The author of “ Should Ladies Propose? If not, Why 
not?” in a recent number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
presents views which are, no doubt, startling to the great 
majority of readers; yet we who take a more ancient and 
conservative view of the question should give these ad- 
vanced ideas due weight and respect. The writer has 
the welfare of woman at heart and thinks there might be 
more happy marriages and less disappointments, should 
custom place woman side by side with man, in acting the 
lover and making marriage proposals. 

If we view the question from the standpoint of 
‘*woman’s rights,”’ there is nothing to be said, as it can- 
not be denied that woman has the right to propose, in 
spite of custom, or any other consideration, and so she 
has the right to apply fora position on the police force, 
or in the army or navy, if she chooses; but, does she 
wish to avail herself of such a right, or, if exercised, 
would her condition be bettered? Would the majority of 
women be benefited, or would a few, possibly isolated 
cases, be overweighed and outnumbered by the dis- 
astrous results, which would probably follow such a 
decided change in established customs? Would not the 
greater number of converts to the new order of things, 
with a few exceptions, be made up of the bold girl, the im- 
poverished widow, who desires a comfortable support for 
herself and dependent family, anda few ancient spinsters, 
who tire of their own lonely company ? 

Should the custom give to woman the privilege of pro- 
posing, the shy, sensitive girl would give ear to tradition 
and either compel her lover to win her, or drift intoa 
cheerful and willing spinsterhood, before she would do. 
the wooing. A sociable, independent girl, would cer- 
tainly not need to play the lover. She can without words, 
by a cool reserve, keep the unwelcome lover at a distance; 
she can be a warm friend to the lover of her chosen girl 
friend; she can be pleasant, agreeable, cool or icy, as 
occasion demands, as she hasa thousand almost imper- 
ceptible differences in manner at her command. When 
she finally meets the one whom she prefers and who shows. 
her no particular attention, it lies within her province to 
be as agreeable to him as is consistent with her womanly 
delicacy; she may invite him, with a small company of 
friends, to her home, or, as the acquaintance progresses, 
invite him, casually, to call upon her and with these 


. objects attained, a girl of wit and discretion has the 


chance to win her lover, without proposing to him. 

The fates forbid that the bold, dashing girl should have 
this privilege accorded her! Her name is Legion. We 
meet her on the street corners, talking and laughing 
loudly with young men. She is really not vicious, only 
loud, slangy and vulgar, and she probably is a member of 
a respectable family. She is usually quite young, often a 
mere schoolgirl, and she thinks her slangy and silly 
repartee are very attractive to young men. So they 
may be to the callow youth, but the great majority of 
young men do not wish a life companion of this type, 
unless, discovering the despicable value of her attrac- 
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tions, she sees her folly and relapses into a steady, 
womanly girl. 

One good result might follow such a change as giving 
her the privilege of proposing, even in the case of the bold 
girl. She, and her admirers, would not be so likely to block- 
ade the street corners, as, undoubtedly, every eligible 
young man would vanish as soon as he saw her coming. 

It is not as if young women formed into line, while 
a lordly young man sauntered by, and with an air of lazy 
indifference, singled out the favored one, by casting his 
cap at her feet and left her to pick it up. The American 
girl, with her privileges and independence, is not so 
chosen; but she usually has her choice, as much as her 
lover has his. We will suppose she forms an attachment 
for a man who does not reciprocate her sentiments. Now 
she has every chance of unobtrusively showing him that 
he is regarded favorably, and if he remains obtuse, would 
she gain anything by proposing tohim? Precedent and 
observation show that in many cases where a young 
woman is heartlessly jilted by her affianced, who has him- 
self done the proposing, it is because she has allowed him 
to see that his will is her law, that he is the sun and 
center of her every thought and plan. Where such a 
wealth of affection is lavished upon him, he gradually 
ceases to prize it, and sighs for the unattainable; finally, 
he breaks his fetters, and also many times the fond, true 
heart, whose only fault was inability to conceal. Men are 
very human and appreciate their prerogative of seeking 
the “‘one bright and particular star,” and of obtaining it 
for their own, even in the face of obstacles and discourage- 
ments. With them, generally, “Lightly won, lightly lost.” 

In the case mentioned, the lady did not, in the slightest 
degree, propose. She merely showed that the acquaint- 
ance had been a pleasure to her, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to continue it. Had he been indifferent, she would, 
no doubt, have banished him from his place in her esteem, 
and the result would have been,—nothing. 

Let us not contract one whit, the rights and privileges 
of woman to enter the ranks of the professions, as doctor, 
lawyer or clergyman; to do business in any branch ; to 
teach, clerk, run steamboats or farms, as she prefers; 
let us go a step further and where she earns it, give her 
the same pay as a man; let us even give her the right to 
vote, (that is, if there is any one who being superior 
to her has the right to give her that right); if a prop- 
erty owner, single or a widow, she is taxed on the same 
basis as a man; she lives under a government, sub- 
ject to every one of its laws, her sex not considered; she 
is fully as intelligent and capable as a man, and generally 
speaking, her vote, oftener than his, would be for principle 
in preference to party; so, why should she not vote? But 
when it comes to giving her the same privileges of acting 
the lover and making marriage proposals as her brother 
man, let us be very sure that such a change in established 
customs, which are based on rational grounds and not 
mere caprice, would be of decided good to woman, and 
not, speaking of the majority of cases, a privilege most 
used by the bold and unwomanly members of the sex. 

It would certainly be interesting to obtain the views of 
some of the more eminent writers of the day upon this 
question ; but, as each one naturally thinks his own con- 
clusions based upon the soundest premises, personally 
speaking, it seems that we may safely anticipate the 
verdict of the majority, and that here custom and prec- 


edent would win the day. 
ELLINOR FRENCH. 


Library Leaflets. 


ALL AROUND THE CIRCLE. 
Books from Far and Near, and Upon All Manner of Topics. 


The Milton Bradley Company Publications. 

CLay MODELING IN THE SCHOOL Roos, a manual of 
instruction for the kindergarten and school, based on the 
curved solids, is published by Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass., price 25 cents. The use of clay as a 
means of manual and artistic education has come to be 
almost universal in our best primary schools, and there 
are few exercises in which young children take greater 
delight. Nor is there any reason why clay work should 
not become a home occupation with those mothers who 
want to divert and also instruct their children outside of 
school, for the directions of this little book are very ex- 
plicit. The course in clay modeling which it outlines is 
based on the sphere, spheroid, ovoid, cone and cylinder, 
and includes the fashioning of many familiar objects. 
The author, Mrs. Ellen S. Hildreth, has made this subject 
a study for many years, her system having received a 
medal at the Philadelphia Centennial. She claims that 
with it anybody can learn to model and any child learn to 
see form. 

THE DRAWING PARTY.—The latest addition to the list 
of social amusements which has come to notice is The 
Drawing Party, a game for the evening entertainment of 
a dozen people, published by Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. A few people can draw for their own 
enjoyment and the diversion of their friends, while the 
majority can only lament the inability to do either. But 
with The Drawing Party as an inspiration, both classes can 
help on the fun equally well, for it presents a contest where 
both success and failure are acceptable to the spectators. 
Each guest participating in the game undertakes to draw 
the picture of some object which is known only to himself 
and the hostess, while the rest of the company try to label 
it correctly on their record cards. Prizes are awarded at 
the end of the game and the hostess keeps the “sketches ” 
as a souvenir of the occasion. What better scheme could 
be devised for developing latent artistic talent in the 
average social gathering, together with ingenuity in recog- 
nizing that talent ? 


Moral Instruction of Children. 

In the “ International Education series,” being published 
by D. Appleton & Co., are embraced some of the deepest 
thoughts of the strongest minds among our American edu- 
cators. In the present work, No. XXI of the series, Prof. 
Felix Adler considers exhaustively the question of moral 
training, as connected with the schools. The basis of the 
present chapters was the course of lectures delivered by 
him in the School of Applied Ethics during its session at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1891. There are seventeen of the lec- 
tures, some of which have been slightly condensed to bring 
them within the limit of space desired, in addition to which 
there is an appendix treating of the influence of manual 
training on character. Mr. Adler covers a large number 
of topics in his consideration of the problem before him— 
which is also before us all. Among the more important 
are those of unsectarian education; the opportunities for 
moral training in the daily school; the use in the primary 
course of fairy tales, fables, stories from the Bible and 
from classical writers; the duties imposed by the various 
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relations of life; the use of proverbs and speeches, and 
the individualization of moral teaching. Treated in an 
earnest, candid, thorough manner, these and other topics 
are discussed with a breadth which must commend them 
to the thoughtful everywhere; and they especially deserve 
the careful consideration of those who teach. Circulars 
fully describing any volumes of the series will be mailed 
to any address on request to the publishers. 


Famous Pets of Famous People. 

The title of this superb work is sufficient to arrest the 
attention; though it is not till one has turned carelessly 
through scores of pages that he will realize how much of 
absorbing interest can be written regarding pets and their 
owners. Eleanor Lewis is the author, and in the eleven 
chapters of her work the reader is introduced to pets of 
every name and nature, though it is not surprising that 
dogs and cats should prove the most numerous. It is per- 
haps to be expected that some of the most morose and ill- 
natured of men or women, so far as communion with their 
fellow-beings is concerned, should have had avenues 
through which more tender emotions might find their 
manifestation; and, as would be anticipated, that avenue 
is shown to have been their regard for certain animal pets, 
upon which the most extravagant attentions were be- 
stowed. The work has about a hundred illustrations of a 
pertinent nature, and the range is a wide one both as to 
time and space. There are stories of literary people, 
kings, queens and nobles; of artists, soldiers and teachers, 
all of whom had, and did not fail to manifest, special lik- 
ing for some favorite animals. The volume which gives 
the recitals, and which every youthful member of the 
family, especially, will delight to scan, is a fine specimen 
of book making, being a quarto, bound in cloth, full gilt, 
elegantly printed on fine paper, and published by D. Loth- 
rop Company, Boston, at $3. 


Monica the Mesa Maiden. 

Mesa is Spanish for tableland, and Monica is a Spanish 
maiden, living in Southern California with her rather lazy 
and disreputable though high-bred father, whose chief sup- 
port she is in their genteel poverty. The other members 
of the household domiciled in a vine-covered adobe struc- 
ture, are her handsome and talented but easy-going brother, 
her crippled cousin Benito, who has a strong leaning to 
the Church, and finally a quaint great-grandmother over 
a hundred years old. Into their monotonous life come the 
American tourists, who hire Monica’s donkeys. A tor- 
nado sweeps over the Mesa and the bay and carries dis- 
aster with it. Monica goes in search of her missing 
brother, and meets with strange adventures, which result 
in the unraveling of a complicated chain of destiny. The 
author, Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond has succeeded in in- 
fusing into her pages the dreamy idyllic atmosphere of 
Southern California; there is great variety of incident and 
cleverness of character-drawing. The descriptions are 
vivid and life-like; the conversations are natural and 
bright; a decidedly interesting story, and one which takes 
the reader amid new scenes and unhackneyed characters. 
Published in a handsome illustrated 12mo by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. of New York and Boston, at $1.25. 


A Candle in the Sea. 
Every boy, and most grown people, for that matter, will 
be fascinated with the absorbing story which Rev. Edward 
A. Rand has written and Thomas Whittaker of New York 


publishes, under the title of “A Candle in the Sea; or, 
Winter at Seal’s Head.” It is a companion volume to the 
same author’s “ Fighting the Sea,” in which he described 
and illustrated, in narrative form, the work of the life- 
saving stations maintained by the United States govern- 
ment. In the present work he gives the life of the light- 
house keeper, with a complete exposition of the wonderful 
system which makes the dark waters of our coasts and 
great rivers, with all their hidden perils, safe highways for 
all the thousands of craft, great and small, which course 
over their expansive surface. As the author justly re- 
marks in his preface: ‘‘ Brave, at times chivalrous and 
heroic, is the service rendered by our lighthouse keepers. 
I think of them at their often sea-girt posts with feelings 
of profound interest and respect. The country owes them 
a debt, even when any accounts have been squared. I 
want the youth of this land to appreciate this work, to 
respect and admire the loncly hands that trim the wicks 
of these candles of the sea, our lighthouses. By reason of 
this faithfulness, those on the ocean sail more securely, 
and those on the land hope more confidently for the return 
of their hardy sailor boys.’’ Illustrated, cloth bound, 377 
pages, at $1.25. 
Zachary Phips. 

There is no waning of interest in Edwin Lassetter Byn- 
ner’s powerful story, Zachary Phips, from the moment 
that the reader makes ‘“‘ Zach’s ” acquaintance in the Bos- 
ton schoolroom of 1804, till he is left bending over the 
dead body of the Indian maiden, as the curtain falls upon 
the recital of his varied life scenes. It is a historical 
novel, from the fact that it brings into the narrative many 
persons of national prominence, and presents the author’s 
conception of certain phases of the national life. But the 
attractive feature, all through, exists in the personality of 
the hero, whose strongest trait at the outset seems to be a 
disinclination to remain where he is subjected to corporal 
punishment, of which he is in constant danger. He runs 
away from school because of a flogging at the hands of 
the stern master; catches another at home and runs away 
again; plays the part of a stowaway on a coasting vessel 
and gets worse than a flogging; escapes again, and after 
a variety of adventure finds himself a member of Aaron 
Burr’s party, fleeing from the scene of Hamilton’s mur- 
der. As the years advance, the unhappy boy becomes the 
learned and influential servant of his government, cour- 
ageous, skillful and successful. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, at $1.25. 


Tokology. 

“Tokology ” is a book written by a woman, of women, 
and for women; and it must be admitted that the earnest 
and gifted authoress, Alice B. Stockham, M. D., has faith- 
fully and admirably performed the delicate yet important 
task to which she gave her energies. The book has in 
fact been several years before the people, and the present 
time is taken. for the preparation of a “revised edition,” 
which will no doubt give the work even greater favor than 
the earlier issues have received. The health, strength and 
well-being of womankind, and especially in connection 
with the holy office of motherhood, are treated by Mrs. 
Stockham in the straightforward manner demanded by 
their importance, and as delicately as is possible con- 
sistent with their adequate consideration. While mani- 
festly not a book for the center table, or for promiscuous 
circulation through the family circle, it is one which every 
woman (and a good many men) could read and heed with 
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lasting profit, to themselves and their descendants. It 
contains nearly 400 pages, is furnished either in English 
or German, illustrated, at $2.75, by the publishers, Alice 
B. Stockham & Co., Chicago. 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 

The boys of this or any other country can hardly imbibe 
too much of the spirit which had perhaps its most notable 
manifestation in the life of Abraham Lincoln. Says the 
author in his preface: “ Abraham Lincoln has become the 
typical character of American institutions, and it is the 
purpose of this book, which is a true picture in a frame- 
work of fiction, to show how that character, which so 
commanded the hearts and the confidence of men, was 
formed. He who in youth unselfishly seeks the good of 
others, without fear or favor, may be ridiculed; but he 
makes for himself a character fit to govern others, and one 
that the people will one day need and honor. The secret 
of Abraham Lincoln’s success was the ‘faith that right 
makestmight.’ This principle the book seeks by abundant 
story telling to illustrate and make clear.” It is from the 
pen of Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “ The Log School- 
house on the Columbia,” and is published in a handsome 
volume, liberally illustrated, at $1.50, by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Short Talks on Character Building. 

The Fowler & Wells Company of New York publish at 
$1 this unpretentious book from the pen of G. T. Hower- 
ton, M.S. The reader is impressed on opening the book 
that the author is in thorough earnest and does not merely 
deal in words. He goes at once into the theme and shows 
how much society needs instruction and practical advice 
with regard to the development of character. He analyzes 
the three fundamental elements of a true individuality— 
birth, education, regeneration—and transfers their rela- 
tion to the future of the youth or maiden. How one may 
“stand in his own light” is pithily illustrated, and what 
sort of work should be done by education for every boy 
and girl is set out in a sharp light. There is nothing in 
the book which has not been said very many times already, 
in effect, but there are many things there which the world 
of mankind and womankind has not yet come to heed. 


Mixed Pickles. 

The Mixed Pickles which Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond 
has so entertainingly put up for the delectation of the 
young are a German family who bear the romantic name 
of Pickel and who are’ brought by an easy-going, good- 
natured brother of their father to visit their American 
grandmother. Other grandchildren are domiciled in the 
roomy Quaker farmhouse, and the adventures of the 
various members of the household, especially of young 
Fritz Pickel, are a source of amazement, perplexity, 
amusement, and not seldom of righteous wrath to the 
maiden aunt whom at the last the German uncle carries 
off in the regulation manner. It is a delightful little 
story, full of breezy and exciting episodes and touched 
with a good humor and a vein of fun that are infectious. 
Published in a neat, illustrated 12mo volume at $1.25, by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston and New York. 


The Fortunes of Toby Trafford. 

The author of this work, J. T. Trowbridge, is one of the 
most interesting of writers, and his numerous readers will 
welcome another story from his pen, written especially for 
the boys. “The Fortunes of Toby Trafford” admirably 


depicts what might happen in a thousand places. Its 
scenes and its people are everywhere; only few writers 
have Trowbridge’s eyes to see them. The hero is not an 
impossibly good boy, but he has manly instincts; and he is 
kept from follies and mistakes by the counsels of an ex- 
cellent mother, and of his wise and noble-hearted school- 
master. Boys will follow his career and his good and bad 
fortune with genuine interest. The book of 315 pages, 
with twenty-four full-page illustrations, is creditably pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard of Boston at $1.25. 


: At Sundown. 

Pleasingly bound in cream and gilt, with gilt top, and 
printed on a fine quality of paper, upon one side of the 
sheet only, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New 
York issue the promised volume of Whittier’s latest pro- 
ductions. Most of the eighteen poems which are here 
given were printed two years ago, in a small volume in- 
tended for private circulation among the author’s friends, 
but the limited edition was speedily exhausted. Some addi- 
tions have been made for the present publication, and the 
work of revision for the press was the last labor of the 
venerable poet. There are numerous illustrations, includ- 
ing a portrait of Whittier, and the book is published at $1.50. 


A Lost Winter. 

Among the artistic publications of the season, few can 
claim a higher place than must be accorded to Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s poem, “A Lost Winter,” as issued by D. 
Lothrop Company of Boston, with illustrations by Mary 
Cecilia Spaulding. In paper, engraving, printing and 
binding, the very choicest work of the craftsman has been 
employed, the result being an oblong octavo, bound in 
gilt cloth, with tinted design, full gilt edges, a delightful 
bit of luxury, at the moderate price of $2, neatly put up in 
a box. The poem which forms the subject of illustration 
sweetly tells the story of a (lost) winter passed in Florida, 
and the pictures are strikingly in harmony with the text. 


Nrimrop & Co.—By Georges Ohnet; translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. No. 131 of Cassell’s Sunshine series. Pub- 
lished at fifty cents per volume by Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York city. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AS ON OUR WAY WE SOB OR SING. 

O New Year glad! O New Year bright! 
What are the treasures that you hold? 

What is the fate you hide from sight, 
Wrapped in your mantle’s fleecy fold? 


There ’re the smile of May and the kiss of June, 
Sun and shadow for meadow-1ooks, 

Swaying lilies and woods atune, 
Sighing breezes and laughing brooks. 


There are blessings that will touch with —:iss 
The fragrant days that wing their “ght; 
And Sorrow waits, that she ma~ «iss 
Our brows through some -~ng, silent night. 


There ’re golden opportunities 
For us to soothe, or bless, or cheer 
Some lonely heart ;—to kiss away 
From saddened eyes a bitter tear. 


O New Year bright,—or New Year sad! 
If joys or griefs to me you bring, 
Help me to make some others glad 
As on my way I sob or sing. 


—Claudia Tharin. 
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Crumbs. 


A New England Kitchen In New York, 

Though several thousand years have elapsed since abo- 
riginal man first began to roast the meat secured by the 
chase, before an open fire, cooking is as far from being an 
exact science to-day as anything well can be. The most 
wasteful and unnutritious dishes are the most popular, 
especially among the poor, who squander their substance 
on cheap pastry and fried meats. The New England 
Kitchen at 341 Hudson street, is a modest outpost of 
a movement in food reform which should change all 
this. It is designed to afford the public, and especi- 
ally the poor, nutritious food at low prices, and to instruct 
them in the simple service of producing such food for 
themselves. ‘ 

The New England Kitchen is founded on the Aladdin 
oven, which was brought out by Edward Atkinson of 
Boston, and upon the researches of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Boston Institute of Technology. By the 
use of the Aladdin oven, even the coarsest grades of 
food can be cooked into palatable and healthful viands 
with the expenditure of a small amount of heat; a kero- 
sene lamp only being used. The methed of cooking 
renders every portion of nutriment in the food available. 
The kitchen sells food prepared in this way at a little 
above cost price, and also sells the apparatus for cooking. 
It is under the charge of Dr. E. Gleston of Columbia 
College, and is managed by Miss E. J. Knight, the super- 
intendent. 

Food is sent to factories and large stores at luncheon 
time and sold to the employes. Following is a list of the 
soups and prices per pint: Beef broth, ten cents; chicken 
soup, ten; fish chowder, ten; clam chowder, ten; beef 
stew, eight; vegetable soup, eight; tomato soup, six; pea 
soup, five. Puddings and bread are sold by the bowl and 
loaf, as follows: Bread pudding, twelve cents; custard 
pudding, eight; Indian pudding, eight; apple tapioca, 
eight; rice pudding, six; whole wheat bread, ten; brown 
bread, five; baked beans, a quart, fourteen; fish cakes, 
each, four ; creamed fish, a pound, eight. 

Other articles are supplied by the pound, at these 
prices: Pressed beef, twenty cents; corned beef and 
cabbage, ten; beef hash, ten; mutton stew, ten; baked 
ham, thirty. 

The kitchen is now about halfway self supporting. 
The New England Kitchen in Boston is entirely self sup- 
porting, but has been running for three years. The 
Boston physicians have also taken up the matter of the 
beef broth for invalids furnished by the kitchen, and that 
affords a considerable source of revenue. This beef 
brota is of the most nutritious quality, and is far in ad- 
vance ox any that can be made in a private kitchen, 
however weil ecuipped. It is sold at twenty cents a quart. 
The New York physicians do not seem to take interest 
in this, however, though the matter has been submitted 
to them. 

The kitchen is open for the-sale of food from 11 a. m. to 
7p m., but none is sold to be eaten in the place. The 
sales amount to a fair total in the summer, when the 
tenement-house people want to do without fires, but in 
winter they fall off, the women evidently thinking they 
may as well do their own cooking as long as there is a 
fire in the stove. So far the annual deficit in the accounts 
of the kitchen has been made up by one man who prefers 


not to have his name published. The work of the enter- 
prise would be greatly facilitated if sub-stations for dis- 
tribution could be established on the east side of the city. 
The soups furnished are particularly rich and pleasant to 
the taste. If the average workingwoman could be in- 
duced to give up tea and pie and-such stuff, and take a 
New England Kitchen diet, her days would be longer and 
less painful in the land.—New York Tribune. 


Fried Grasshoppers. 

“Ever eat any grasshoppers?” asked John Henry 
Blake of the Gastronomic Club in session at the Lindell. 
“ You never did? Then you don’t know what luxury is. 
Talk about your fricasseed frogs, pate de foie gras, and all 
the rest o’ your high falutin’ French fixin’s! They just 
ain't in it at all with a big fat Kansas hopper, done brown 
in fresh country butter. I was traveling from St. Joe to 
Wichita when the hoppers swooped down on Kansas like 
a horde of hungry office holders on a president-elect. 
When they finished feeding and bobbed up on the barbed 
wire fences to pick their teeth and talk it over, the 
country looked like the burned district in Chicago after 
the big fire. I had anew green wagon, with red wheels, 
and the hoppers ate every bit of paint off it and gnawed 
the woodwork. They ate all the blacking off my harness, 
the tails off my horses, and I had to keep my dog under a 
tarpaulin to prevent them devouring him raw. 

“You never saw such appetites. They got into my 
commissionary department and made away with every- 
thing but a stone jar of butter I had bought in St. Joe. I 
didn’t have a cent, and it was two days’ drive to Wichita. 
Couldn’t live on butter, you know, so I concluded to play 
for even. I built a fire, put my skillet overit and dropped 
in half a pound of the dyspepsia provoker. It was soon 
frying and sizzling away at a great rate, and the hoppers 
were hopping into it, sixty asecond. I let ’em fry about 
a minute, then I removed ’em and sat down to give my 
stomach a surprise party. Well, sir, the hind legs were 
the finest meat I ever ate. They had an excellent game 
flavor and tasted like mountain brook trout.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


Roasted Kid. 
A kid should be cooked the day it is killed, and should 


be three or four months old. If the weather is very cold 
it can be kept over night. Wash the kid inside and out 
with cold water and wipe it dry. Make a stuffing of one 
large cupful of soft, dry bread crumbs, half a cupful of 
minced suet, one small onion chopped fine, one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sweet marjoram, a quarter of a nutmeg 
grated, the grated rind of a lemon, half a teaspconful each 
of salt and chopped parsley, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and a beaten egg. Fill the body and sewit up. 
Skewer the front legs forward and the hind legs also, 
bringing them close toand under the body; place a corn 
cob in its mouth to keep it open. (The feet should be 
taken off gt the first joint.) Rub it all over with sweet 
oil. Put a little salt and water in the baking pan, and 
use it at first to baste the kid, and afterward baste it 
with cream. It should bake about three hours. Stand 
the kid in a bed of parsley, remove the cob from its mouth 
and substitute a bunch of white celery tops. Put little 
round moulds or square blocks of cranberry jelly among 
the parsley around the kid. Pour the gravy into a small 
saucepan and thicken it with butter rolled in flour, let it 
come to a boil and send to the table in a gravy boat. 
—Boston Herald. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAssS., FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HouSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to eur Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—Tc write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE FEAST FOR FEBRUARY. 


“This is especially the season of beef and mutton; at 
no other time in the year is it possible to have these meats 
in such favorable condition,” says Miss Parloa, in her 
current chapter on the ‘‘ Household Market Basket.” 
This accomplished writer not only gives explicit direc- 
tions and practical suggestions regarding the marketing, 
but goes further, and indicates how thé meats should be 
treated, and how they should be cooked. There is also 
an interesting reference to the various vegetables which 
are to be had during the latter portion of winter. 

“ As each season of the year has its peculiar place in 
the shopping world, February has come to be the time 
when merchants make special display of their white 
goods, fine cottons, embroideries and laces, and made-up 
lingerie.” It is of these, therefore, that Helena Rowe 
naturally writes in her current paper in the ‘ House- 
keeper’s Shopping Bag” series. There is something as 
to changes of style, present and prospective, best ma- 
terials, home-made or ready-made, and the like, giving in 
moderate compass all the salient features of the fashion 
news of the month. 


Every humane person is interested in the temperance 
cause, and deplores the evils which come from strong 
drink. To all such the “Story of Dwight and the Keeley 
Cure,” which is related by Gay Davidson in a full, candid, 
impartial manner, will be found extremely interesting. 
While many persons have formed more or less pro- 
nounced opinions as to the Keeley cure, there can be no 
doubt that it must be regarded as “the scientific marvel 
of the age,” and so faithful a presentation of its work as 
Goop HOouSEKEEPING here makes will be read with uni- 


versal interest. 


A new series of papers opens in the present number, 
devoted to ‘“‘ Everyday Etiquette,” in the home, on the 
street, in the business office, aboard the public convey- 
ance. The writer, Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck, whose name 
will be comparatively new to readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING, will treat the subject faithfully and trenchantly, 
aiming not so much at the formal and superficial, as at 
that which comes into play in the daily life and duties. 
The interesting initial paper gives promise of others 
equally valuable to follow. 


‘*What to Do with My Lady’s House” reaches the 
third chapter, and enters the sleeping room, with explicit 
instructions for the beautifying and adorning of that very 
indispensable apartment, in a way to make it attractive 
and restful. This room, in the words of the gifted author. 
Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce, “is a castle all our own, 
where, soothed by sweet and benign reveries, we drop 
into slumber, and dream the hours away.” 
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The fourth chapter of “ A Noble Girlhood ” reveals the 
heroine deep in the details of the work which she has 
undertaken—that of bringing social brightness and sun- 
shine into the home to which she has come. The writer 
treads an unhackneyed field, and deals in a most pleasing 
manner with her problem. 

Some appetizing “ Lenten Relishes for Luncheon or 
Tea” are described by Claudia Tharin. They have been 
tried, tested and approved, and will be heartily welcomed 
by those who find the culinary possibilities narrowed 
during the season. 

In the same line, and as a supplement to the other, 
comes the paper by Eunice C. Corbett, on “ Oysters,” and 
some excellent ways of preparing them. It will be quite 
a relief to some housewives to realize that oysters may be 
acceptably cooked in other ways than by stewing, frying 
and escaloping; and while not all of them may care to 
make “the little pigs in blankets,” they can certainly find 
some attractive recipe which they will welcome. 

Of course there must be the “‘ Valentine day” story, 
and it is furnished by Mrs. N. A. M. Roe, and is written 
in her most charming manner. It touches the practical 
side of life somewhat, as will be indicated by its sub-title 
of “ Biscuits for Valentines;” but it is none the less a 
good sensible love story, such as all young people like to 
read—and which the older heads and the dimmer eyes do 
not entirely avoid. 

“A New England Housekeeper” treats at length of 
“ Eggs,” as the standard Lenten diet, touching on their 
production and use as an article of food, including 
several recipes. Itis a practical paper, and one specially 
commended to all who live on a farm or where there is 
room for a “ chicken coop.” 

The “Camera Flash Light” turns its radiance upon a 
scene of heroism, devotion and death. It is a graphic 
picture of the brave deed of a noble, self-sacrificing man, 
who perished in “doing his duty.” It is a touching 
picture which John Wentworth presents ; but to the honor 
of the race be it said, one which has its daily counterpart 
in the life of the world which sometimes seems to us so 
cold, grasping and selfish. 

“The Evolution of the Lamp,” from the pine knot to 
the modern luminary, isthe subject considered by Newton 
Norton. The writer presents some interesting historical 
points, and reveals some facts which will doubtless be 
new to many whose knowledge goes not back to “the 
olden times.” 

A unique departure from the customary prose and 
poetry pertaining to the Lenten time is given in the 
pleasant dramatic production by Florence Howe Hall, 
under the title of “ Lanterns and Umbrellas,” which is 
embodied in three scenes, with full stage directions, so 
that it may be readily presented as a parlor entertainment, 
or for the diversion of any small company or society. 

There is another prose bit, with a Valentine flavor, 


” 


written by Anna P. Payne, with the title of “Bright Mis- 
sionaries.” 

By way of social diversion, Ellye H. Glover contributes 
“A Novel Entertainment,” the subject for which is em- 
bodied in the sub-title, “ A Penny for Your Thoughts.” 

The Department of “Music in the Home” presents a 
fine ‘‘ Major and Minor Schottische”’ for the piano, by 
Richard Huebner. 

The pictured and poetical frontispiece for this month 
entitled, “Seven Sleds Full, Allina Row,” and the notable 
original poetry for the current number embraces “ Feb- 
ruary,”’ by Annie M. Libby; “ Lost—My Boy,” by Julia 
H. May; “Tell Me,” by Katharine H. Terry; “Good 
Night,” by Clark W. Bryan; “Somebody's Coming 
Home To-day,” by Ada Simpson Sherwood; “ Peanut 
Candy,” by Florence E. Pratt; “Bread,” by Hattie 
Whitney; with all the choice selections, and the depart- 
ments, which are never allowed to flag, making a num- 
ber of notable excellence and interest, as well as of 
great variety. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

Learn to say no to yourself. 

Good nature should lead in the list of the virtues. 

Who boils his pot with chips makes his broth smell 
of smoke. 

Many there be who buy nothing with their money but 
repentance. 

If you have one true friend, you have as much as your 
share comes to. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you have 
the money in your pocket. 

Grand temples are built of small stones, and great lives 
are made up of trifling events. 

In guiding the good ship hospitality, let the host take 
for his compass the ease of his guest. 

Father—* That cat made an awful noise on the back 
fence last night.” Arnold—“ Yes, sir. I guess that since 
he ate the canary he thinks he can sing.” — Harper’s 
Young people. 

Mother (putting the boy out of the pantry)—“ How many 
more times will I have to tell you to keep out of that pre- 
serve jar?” Small boy (sobbing)—“ No more, mamma. 
They’re all gone.” 

“Grandma,” said a little fellow with much feeling, “I 
wish you a happy New Year, but I haven’t brought you 
any flowers. Mamma said I must save my money so I 
might buy a nice wreath for your funeral.” 

A covered stone jar filled with bread crumbs is indis- 
pensable toa well appointed pantry. Many housekeepers 
buy cracker dust for cooking purposes, but carefully dried 
bits of bread, grated, will be found much daintier and 
more appetizing. 

After preaching on the occasion of the reopening of a 
restored church, the bishop thanked the church warden, 
an old farmer, for his share in the good work. “And I 
must thank your lordship for your sermon,” was the re- 
ply. “But I could not help thinking, as you talked about 
sin, that your lordship must have been a little wildjsh 
yourself when you were a young man.” 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
S0 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn ; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions .—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which srbscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS AND GOOD WORDS. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refinement 
every phase of home life. The economical and appetizing 
preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, house- 
hold furnishings and adornments, home amusements, social forms 
and usage, fashion in clothes, hygienic topics, are among the subjects 
treated by skilled experts and pleasing writers.—The Guidon. 

Goop HouskKEEPING, devoted largely to the holiday season, is 
ably edited and most attractive.—Orange Journal. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is universally adopted as the finest maga- 
zine for the perfect housekeeper’s realm. It is not simply a recipe 
book, but contains every sort of information from the mending bag 
to entertaining royalty itself. All recipes can be relied upon, and are 
so different from those usually found in cook books, in that they 
give minute directions and exact measurements in all recipes.— The 
Cuyahogan. 

Goop HOouUSEKERPING, the housewife’s friend, is full of timely 
hints, advice and suggestions. It is so good, in fact, that the wonder 
is how women can keep house without it.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 


Boston, MAss., 227 Marlboro street, Dec. 15, 1892. 
Gentlemen: As shall spend the winter away from Framingham, 
decided not to renew subscription this year, for your magazine, al- 
though I like it, and recommend it as the very best of its kind. Have 
known of two new subscribers, possibly others. When I resume 
housekeeping, you may be sure you will hear from me. 


Respectfully, M. R. JANES 
It is one of the best magazines I know of. I should not like to be 
without it. Mrs. D. F. Rk. 


AVONDALE, CINCINNATI, O. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING is an untold pleasure and help to me. 

ITHaca, N. Y. M.C. W. 

lenjoy your magazine, every page of it, very much. 

GAMBIER, O. D. Devo 

Ihave every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING since its publica» 
tion. Could not do without it. G. H. 

Curnton, ILL. 

Having taken your unexcelled publication for a long time, | am 
much attached to it. 5. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

There are a good many good things in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
One recipe I found in it for soft corn was worth more to me than all 
I have ever paid for the paper. A.A. F. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New YorK WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner sgth St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 40 West 125th St. 
New York. 

wee EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 

oston. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 

Unisep AND WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ord, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 


hicago. 
THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WomaAn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WomMAN’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomeENn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, I’a. 

SociETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. __ ; 

Cuqeertap Woman’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or. 

ns, La. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. , 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’s WORK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 927 State St., Santa Barbara. Cal. 

THE WoMAN’S Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE Woman’s EXCHANGE, ourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’S WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson. 
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Goov HousSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


OUR MOTHERS. 
Hundreds of stars in the lovely sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother, the wide world over! 
—Anonymous. 


COMING BACK. 
They say if our beloved dead 
Should see the old familiar place, 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcome face. 


I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes, but this I know— 
Could my lost darling come to me 
That she would never find it so. 


Ofttimes the flowers have come and gone, 
Ofttimes the winter winds have blown; 

Then while the peaceful rest went on, 
And I have learned to live alone, 


Have slowly learned from day to day 
In all life’s tasks to bear my part, 
But whether grave or whether gay, 
I hide her memory in my heart. 


Fond, faithful love has blessed my way 

And friends are round me, true and tried ; 
They have their place, but hers to-day 

Is empty as the day she died. 


How would I spring with bated breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 

To take my darling home from death, 
And once again to call her mine. 


I dare not dream the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest, 
Where yonder cold, white marble gleam 
She still must slumber—God knows best. 
—San Francisco New: 


WAITING. 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
5o flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


TO THOSE WHO FAIL. 
Courage, brave heart, nor in thy purpose falter ; 
Go on and win the fight at any cost. 
Though sick and weary after heavy conflict, 
Rejoice to know the battle is not lost. 


The field is open still to those brave spirits 
Who nobly struggle till the strife is done, 
Through sun and storm, with courage all undaunted, 
Working and waiting till the battle’s won. 


The fairest pearls are found in deepest waters, 
The brightest jewels in the darkest mine, 

And through the very blackest hour of midnight 
The star of hope doth ever brightly shine. 


Press on! Press on! The path is steep and rugged, 
And storm clouds almost hide hope’s light from view ; 
But you can pass where other feet have trodden; 
A few more steps may bring you safely through. 


The battle o’er, a victor crowned with honors - 
By patient toil each difficulty past, 

You then may see these days of bitter failure 
But spurred you on to greater deeds at last. 


Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thickly on the strand ; 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh, thither, 

Into the Silent Land! 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection ! tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! the Future pledge and band. 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! . 
For all the broken hearted, 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land! 

—Every Other Saturday. 


LIFE IS ESSENTIAL. 
I questioned my soul as I stood by the dead, 
My soul, in its anguish, made answer and said, 
No power can destroy and no fiat create, 
For death is transition and life is a state. 
Each atom of form and each atom of force 
Exists as a part of their infinite source, 
And whether in motion, or whether at rest, 
Must live by a law that is never transgressed. 
This, then, is the marvelous secret of death, 
To live without life, and to breathe without breath. 
—Lucius E. Foote. 
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When the Sun is Sinking Low. 
When the sun ts sinking low, sinking in the distant west, 
Merry birdlings come and go, hovering near the parent nest ; 


Here when daily tasks are o'er, as twilight gently fades away, 
We gather in and close the door, for song and chat and roundelay. 


When the sun ts sinking low, and evening shadows softly fall, 

From restless wanderings to and fro, we list the dear parental call, 
And gather in the sacred realm of pleasing sights and welcome sounds, 
Where trusty pilots hold the helm in trust, and sweet content abounds. 


When the sun ts sinking low, and our daily tasks are done 
Records made, some fast, some slow, battles lost and victories won ; 
When the head aweary droops, when the heart ts sore and faint, 
Then, in sympathetic groups, gather we for praise and plaint. 


When the sun ts sinking low, in the sky of life o'erhead, 

When the fiat comes to go, and take our places with the dead; 

When we reach death's swelling tide, and the night of life draws nigh, 
May the love of God abide, while we live and when we die. 


Clack (bey 20 
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